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WHAT HAS BEEN SAID OF THE NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 






———--— - —— 


MONCURE D. CONWAY’S REMINISCENCES 


“A larger, richer, truer life, chronicled with more worth of detail and greater charm of simple and direct narration, 
embellished with timely anecdote, it would be hard to find.”— The Dial. 2 vols., with portraits and facsimile 
letters. $6.00 net. Postage, 43 cts. 


























| THE REAPER | TRIXY 

By Epirx Rickert By Exizasetx Stuart PHEtPs 

| “A touching story with a poetic and mystical atmos- “One of the most striking books, and is likely to 
phere, while it is at the same time warmly human.” — become as much of a classic as ‘ Black Beauty.’ ”— 
New York Tribune. $1.50. | Brooklyn Eagle. $1.50. 





LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN TO CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


“The only other work likely to vie in personal interest with Mr. Conway’s ‘Reminisences’ will be the collection 
of letters written by John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton.”— The Dial. 





COMPROMISES | THE AMATEUR SPIRIT 
By Acyzs Repriicr By Buss Perry 
“These essays are all graceful, light of touch, full of A plea for the union, in the various activities of 


humor and of wisdom; and they are, in the better sense, life, of professional skill with the enthusiasm of the 
literature.”— N.Y. Times. $1.10 net. Postage, 9 cts. amateur. $1.25 net. Postage, 9 cts. 


















NATURE’S INVITATION JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE 
By B Y By H. W. Boynton 
a “ Mr. Boynton discusses the tendencies of American lit- 
“Here Mr. Torrey is the clear medium of communi- erature with definite convictions, with a crisp mastery 
cation between nature and his fellows who have duller of style and a superior consciousness of quality.”— 
ears.”—The Outlook. $1.10 net. Postage, 11 cts. New York Times. $1.25 net. Postage, 11 cts. 








THE AFFAIR AT THE INN 


By Kars Doveias Wicer and Others 
“Tt may be ——“*- to anyone who wishes entertainment, for it is as bright and clever as the best comedy 


on the stage. Mrs. Wiggin’s part is the best. She fairly riots in witty terms and allusions, reminding one of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich at his best.”— San Francisco Chronicle. Illustrated in tint. $1.25. 


















IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT — READY NOVEMBER 23 
RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT 


By K. Asakawa 
A brilliant account of the causes and issues of the present war, showing in clear and vigorous language the diplo- | 
matie and economic factors which have brought Japan and Russia into conflict. Dr. Asakawa is well-known to | 
economists and historians in his own and this country, and is undoubtedly the most accomplished Japanese 
student of Eastern Asiatic politics and history now writing in English. With map. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





FICTION 
Fata Morgana 


By Andre Castaigne. 
A novel of American art students and others in Paris. Illus- 

trated by the Author. 
A striking and unhackneyed narrative, romantic, picturesque, 
dealing with a fascinating phase of Parisian life and also with a 
certain charming and heroic myth of one of the little countries 
bordering on the Adriatic. Mr. Castaigne’s illustrations, of course, 
are of notable interest. 


(12m, 450 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


The Staying Guest 


By Carolyn Wells. 
Illustrated by W. Granvitie Surra. 
A charming tale, this, of a quaint and startling but loving and 
lovable child, easily one of the cleverest child characters in fiction. 
It is a book for young and old. 
(12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Ellen and Mr. Man 


By Gouverneur Morris. 
With frontispiece by Luon Gutron. 
This is a delicious tale of a sweet girl and her two lovers, one a 
fine young Frenchman, the other a little lad who speedily holds 
the centre of the stage and wins the largest share of the reader's 


affections. = (12mo, 200 pages. Price, $1.25.) 


The Gray World 


By Evelyn Underhill. 
This is an unusual story, the remarkable narrative of a London 
slum child’s reincarnation. How the memory of the “‘ gray world” 
influenced all this existence is well told. 
(12moe, 350 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


+ +] 

The River’s Children 

By Ruth McEnery Stuart, Avthor of “ Sonny," “* Napo- 

leon Jackson," “* Holly and Pizen,”’ etc. 

Illustrated by Harry C. Epwarps. 

This is a story of the men and women who live along the Missis- 
sippi and who love and fear the Great River as a mysterious, 
insatiable, relentless, merciless power. It is an idyl of the Great 
River, of delicate and delicious humor, of rare sweetness and ten- 
derness. (16mo, 175 pages. Price, $1.00.) 


- Sonny: A Christmas Guest 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
With fourteen illustrations by Fanxy Y. Cory, and an 
initial for each chapter. 
The atmosphere is the same that has always enveloped Mrs. 
Stuart’s work, and there is the same pervading sweetness of 
spirit and the same delicate humor, always wavering on the nar- 
row border between laughter and tears.— Bookman. 
(12mo, 135 pages. Price, $1.25.) 


The Youth of Washington: 


Told in the Form of an Autobiography 

By S. Weir Mitchell, Author of “ Hugh Wynne,” etc. 
“The Youth of Washington” is neither bald history nor pure 
fiction; the larger historic facts are true, the fiction a daring 
form of commentary. 


(12mo, 300 pages. Price, 81.50.) 





The Madigans 


By Miriam Michelson, Author of “ Im the Bishop’s Car- 
riage.” 


Illustrated by Orson Lows. 
The Madigans are six of the most active, daring, original, and 
clever youngsters that ever stirred up a household. A few chap- 
ters from this story of their doings are enough te enliven the 
dullest day. 
(12me, 300 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Paths of Judgment 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Author of “The Rescue,” 
“ The Confounding of Camelia,” etc. 


This is a dramatic character study ; and the four chief characters 
are unusual and fascinating men and women. 


(12mo, 346 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


ART 
Italian Villas and Their Gardens 


By Edith Wharton, Author of “ The Valley of Decision,”’ 
etc. 


With fifty illustrations in color and in black and white, by 

Maxrrecp Paraisn, and from photographs. 
This is a sumptuous and almost an ideal book, containing full and 
vivid descriptions of all the more notable Italian villas, the illus- 
trations being of rare beauty and interest. It is the art-book of 
the year. 

(Printed in two colors on special plate paper. Royal octavo, 
275 pages. Price, 86.00 net; postage, 27 cents.) 


VERSE 


Poems and Verses 

By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
This collection is representative of the choicest and ripest work 
of this favorite author. 


(12me, 250 pages. Price, $1.20 net ; postage, 8 cents.) 


NEW ISSUES IN 
THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Exquisite little volumes in embossed leather bindings designed 
by Blanche McManus Mansfield. 


As You Like It 
Following the Cambridge text, and with an interesting frontis- 
piece portrait of Shakespeare. 


Romeo and Juliet 


Following the Cambridge text, and with an interesting frontis- 
piece portrait of Shakespeare. 


An Old English Christmas 


With frontispiece portrait of Washington Irving. 
(Size 2% by 5% inches. Price, each, 81.00, in bor.) 
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ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
Thackeray’s Letters 


To an American Family 
With an Introduction by Lucy W. Baxtzr. 

Perhaps the most charming of all Theckeray’s letters are 
these, making a volume, with its facsimiles of manuscripts and 
drawings by the author, which every Thackeray lover will treasure. 

(Octavo, 193 pages. Price, 81.50 net ; postage, 10 cents.) 


Presidential Problems 

By Grover Cleveland, ex-President of the Unite’ States. 
Just what the title and the author’s name would promise—a clear, 
vigorous discussion of some of the vital questions which pressed 
upon Mr. Cleveland for settlement during his years in the White 
House. 


(Octavo, 300 pages. Price, 81.80 net ; postage, 16 cents.) 


Modern Methods of Book 
Composition 


By Theodore L. De Vinne. 
This book, the work of the head of living printers, is invaluable 
for every writer, printer, and editor. 
(12mo, 488 pages. Price, $2.00 net; postage 15 cents.) 


The Art Crafts for Beginners 
By Frank G. Sanford, Director of the Chautauqua Arts 
and Crafts Department. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
This book should prove invaluable as a suggestive little manual 
for all interested in art crafts. 
(Square 12mo, 250 pages. Price, $1.20 net. Postage, 9 cents.) 


A Transplanted Nursery 
By Martha Kean. 
Illustrated with over sixty photographs. 

The story of a most unusual and rather audacious experiment 
which proved to be acomplete success: how an American mother 
decided to take her three little lads for a summer sojourn in 
Brittany, instead of making the usual pilgrimage to the Maine 
coast. Snap-shots and pen-pictures have recorded this delightful 
summer abroad. 


(12mo, 275 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 11 cents.) 


The American Constitutional 
System 
By W. W. Willoughby, Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Johns Hopkins University. 


With chapters on ‘‘The Nature of the Federal State,” “‘ The 
Power of the United States to Acquire Territory,” “‘ Citizenship,” 
etc. A book of great value to every citizen. 

(12me, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net.) 


City Government in the United 
States 


By Frank J. Goodnow, Eaton Prof of Administra- 
tive Law and Municipal Science, Columbia University. 
A practical book for Americans int d in the imp t of 
the government of cities. Chapters on “The City as a Social 
Fact,” “State Control of Cities,” etc. 
(12mo, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net.) 











The Principles of Economics 


By Frank A. Fetter, Ph.D., Professor of Political Econ- 
omy and Finance, Cornell University. 
This survey of the field of economics is intended primarily to 
serve as a text for the use of college and university students, but 
it presents also to the citizen and general reader a summary in one 
volume of the latest contributions to economic study. 
(Octavo, 300 pages. Price, $2.00 net.) 


The Awakening of Japan 


By Okakura-Kakuzo, Author of “ Ideals of the East.” 
The remarkable story of how Japan has awakened from her 
medieval slumbers. All readers of this entertaining volume will 
echo the author’s epigrammatic utterance that “‘ the Yellow 
Peril’ is a white lie.” The di author is at present 
connected with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

(16mo. Price, $1.40 net ; postage, 10 cents.) 





BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


The Brownies in the Philippines 
Verse and pictures by Palmer Cox. 
Perhaps the best and funniest of all these jolly Brownie books. 
(Square, 144 pages. Price, 81.50.) 


Baby Elton, Quarter-Back 


By Leslie W. Quirk. 
A rattling good book for boys. (Illustrated. 12mo. Price, $1.25.) 


Lucy and Their Majesties 
By B. L. Farjeon. 


Just the prettiest, jolliest book for healthy youngsters written in 
many aday. (12mo, 350 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Mary’s Garden and How It Grew 


By Frances Duncan. 


A practical treatise on making a flower-garden, interestingly told 
in the form of astory. (Square 12mo. Price, $1.25.) 


Elinor Arden, Royalist 


By Mary Constance du Bois. 


A charming tale founded upon an actual incident in the life of 
the Princess Henrietta Anne. (12mo, 283 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Kibun Daizin; or, From Shark-Boy 


to Merchant Prince 
By Gensai Murai. 


The stirring story of a popular Japanese hero. (12mo, 175 pages. 
Price, 81.25.) 


Captain John Smith 


By Tudor Jenks. 
A book which should become the standard history of Captain 
John Smith for young Americans. (12mo, 259 pages. Price, 
81.20 net ; postage, 11 cents.) 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


A. S. BARNES & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“The first complete contemporary account of De Soto’s famous expedition.” 


THE JOURNEY OF DESOTO. From Florida to the Mississippi River. 


Told by the Gentleman of Elvas, by Biedma, and in the newly-translated account of Ranjel, 

De Soto’s private secretary. Edited and introduced by Professor EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE, 

of Yale University. In The Trail Makers Series, under the consulting editorship of Professor 

John Bach McMaster. 12mo. Cloth. With illustrations and maps. In two volumes.. $2.00. 
(Circulars of The Trail Makers, a library of History and Exploration, on application.) 








LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS 


IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER The Story of His Life and Times. 


By TUDOR JENKS. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 

Dr. Hamitton Wricut Maszie in his Introduction says: “Mr. Jenks has made us see 
Chaucer’s England, understand its habits, overhear its speech, and comprehend its spirit. The 
fresh interest with which he has invested his subject and the fulness of knowledge with which he 
has made the merry-hearted coarse England of Chaucer’s time live before our imaginations shows 
how intelligently he has read and how deeply he loves the poet of ‘ The Canterbury Tales.’ ” 


THE CITIZEN A Study of the Individual and the Government. 
By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard University, Dean 
of the Lawrence Scientific School. 12mo. Cloth. $1.40 net. (Second Edition.) 

Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, says: “I think it is the best book 
on the interests and duties of a citizen I have seen.” 


NAPOLEON es4 Short Biography. 


By R. M. JOHNSTON, Lecturer in Italian History at Harvard University. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Used at Harvard, Yale, the University of California, and elsewhere. 

Professor O. H. Richardson, of Yale University, says: ‘* The book is written with great 
lucidity as well as conciseness, is accurate and free from partisanship. I am pleased with it and 
shall recommend it.” 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE WOMAN’S HOME LIBRARY 


Edited by Mrs. Marcaret E. SANGsTER 


«« The young woman who reads the books Mrs. Sangster is editing ought to become healthy and good looking, polite 
and skilful, a good housekeeper, an abie parent, a good speaker, and a fluent, lucid correspondent.’°—N. Y. Times. 


BEAUTY THROUGH HYGIENE By Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 


Or, Common Sense Ways to Beauty and Health. Member of N. Y. Academy of Medicine. 
HOUSE AND HOME 4 Practical Book on Home Management. By Miss M. E. CARTER 
THE COURTESIES A Handbook of Etiquette. By Miss ELEANOR B. CLAPP 
CORRECT WRITING AND SPEAKING By Miss MARY A. JORDAN 


Professor of English in Smith College. 

Uniform with Women’s Ways or Earninc Money, by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, and 
Tue Moruer’s Manvat, by Dr. Emelyn L. Coolidge. 
Each, small 12mo. Cloth. LIllustrated. $1.00 net. 








SEND FOR OUR AUTUMN BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 


A. S. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERS, 156 5TH AvE, NEW YORK 
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A NEW BOOK: BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES 


The first volume of collected Kipling stories since *‘ The Day’s Work.”’ 
It ranges from the mystically beautiful ‘‘ They’’ to soldier stories like 
‘““The Captive’’ and ‘‘ Private Copper’’ —with one long tale, ‘‘ The 
Army of a Dream,”’ not previously published. $1.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF ROBERT E. LEE 
By CAPTAIN ROBERT E. LEE 

The hero of the Confederacy is here shown intimately through his family 

letters and his son’s recollections. To read this book gives one a fresh 

thrill of pride in being an American. Four portraits in photogravure. 

Net, $2.50. Postage, 25 cents extra. 


A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. CLAY OF ALABAMA. Gathered and Edited by ADA STERLING 


This book is full of the most entertaining anecdotes of such people as 
Presidents Pierce, Buchanan, and Lincoln; Jefferson Davis and other 
leaders of the Confederacy; Marcy, Cushing, Crittenden; Patti, Jenny 
Lind, Thackeray; in fact, most of the notabilities of that quarter-century 
—social, political, musical, literary, theatrical. Twenty-two portraits, 
two in color. Net, $2.75. Postage, 28 cents extra. 


INDIAN BASKETRY sy ots t. mason 


The first comprehensive work on Indian basketry, written by an authority 
and covering every branch of the subject. Nobody interested in primi- 
tive handicrafts can afford to be without it. The pictures are sumptuous, 
comprising 46 heliotypes in full color, more than 200 beautiful half-tones, 
and 300 line cuts. Twovolumes. Net, $15.00. Postage, 40 cents extra. 


LETTERS FROM THE HOLY LAND 
By ERNEST RENAN 
An intensely interesting volume translated by Lorenzo O’Rourke. It 
consists of long and intimate letters written by the great Frenchman to 
his friend Berthelot, from Italy and the East, while gathering the material 
for his classic ‘‘ Life of Jesus Christ.’’ Photogravure frontispiece. Net, 
$2.00. Postage, 20 cents extra. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133-137 E. 16TH ST... NEW YORK 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS 


Elizabethan Critical Essays. LEdited, with an Introduction, by G. Grecory Smrra. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. $4.00. 














Oxford Modern French Series. A new series designed for use in the higher classes of 
schools. Under the General Editorship of Leon Dexsos. Crown 8vo. The following volumes 
are now ready. 

1. Deux Héroines de la Révolution Francaise, by Lamartine. Edited by Mary 
Bentinck-Smira. 60 cts. 

. La Vendetta and Pierre Grassou, by Balzac. Edited by Marre Pécutner. 50 cts. 

. Bug-Jargal, by Victor Hugo. Edited by Louis Szrs. 50 cts. 

. Mademoiselle de la Seigliére, by Sandeau. Edited by A. L. Durvis. 60 cts. 

. Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, by Chateaubriand. Edited by Lovis Szrs. 60 cts. 

. Voyage autour de mon Jardin, by Karr. Edited by Sruarr G. Hatxam. 50 cts. 

. Le Chateau de Vaux, by Gozlan. Edited by A.H.Smirn. 40 cts. 

. Extraits des Voyages d’Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited by J. Mansion. 50 cts. 

Other volumes are in preparation. 


De Tocqueville’s L’Ancien Régime. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. W. 
HeapitAM. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Latin Prose Composition. By G.G. Ramsay. Extra feap. 8vo. 


New issue in three volumes: Vol. I. Lower Grade. 40 cts. Vol. Il. Higher Grade. 40 cts. 
Vol. III. Syntax and Appendix. 60 cts. 


Oxford Classical Texts. Lates: additions to the series: 


Catullus. By R. Exxis. Cloth, 60 cts.; paper covers, 50 cts. 
Cornelius Nepos. By E. O. Wiystepr. Cloth, 50 ets.; paper covers, 40 cts. 
Xenophon, Vol. III. (Expeditio Cyri). By E.C.Marcnant. Cloth, 75 cts.; paper covers, 60 cts. 


The Quatrains of Hali. Edited (by permission of the author) in the Roman character 
with a translation into English, by G. E. Warp, M. A. 8vo. Paper boards. 85 cts. 


Montesquieu. By Sir Courtenay Inpert. (Romanes Lecture, 1904.) 8vo. 75 cts. 


English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times. Being the Fitz-Patrick Lectures 
for 1903. By J. F. Payne. 8vo. With twenty-three illustrations. $2.90. 


Cases Illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts. By F. R. Y. Rav 
cLirFE and J. C. Mines. 8vo. $4.15. 


The Preparation of the Child for Science. By M. E. Boote. (Uniform with 
the same author’s Logic of Arithmetic.) Crown 8vo. 50 cts. 


Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By G. Unwix. 8vo. $2.50. 


Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits of English 


Historical Personages who died prior to the year 1625, exhibited in the Examination 
Schools, Oxford, 1903. 4to. With reproductions of fifty portraits. $2.00. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS :: AMERICAN BRANCH 
91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Mlustrated Gift Books for 1904 











THE LOVE OF AZALEA 


By ONOTO WATANNA 
Author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” “The Heart of 
Hyacinth,” ete. Illustrated with beautiful colored 
plates by a Japanese artist. 


8vo. Illustrated. Net $2.00. 


NATURE AND CULTURE 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE 


Author of “My Study Fire,” “In the Forest of 
Arden,” ete. With page decorations. Illustrated 
with 24 full-page reproductions of nature studies. 


Illustrated. Net $2.00. 


8vo. 








LPL’ GAL 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 





LOVE FINDS THE WAY 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





Author of “Lyrica of 
Lowly Life,” “ Cabin and 
Field,” ete. 


IN T 


UNITED 


With illustrations by Mr. 
Mixer of the Hampton 
Institute Camera Club, 
and Marginal Decora- 
tions. 
His Travels,” etc. 
Containing Negro dialect 
poems, ete. Thackeray. 

2 vols., 


Regular Edition . . 
Japan Paper Edition, lim 
copies . os 6 * 


8vo. Illustrated. 
Net $1.50. 





THACKERAY 


By GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON 


Author of “ Life of General Grant,” “ Bryant and 
Nearly 100 illustrations. 
Letters, portraits, drawings, etc. 


Author of “Janice Mere- 
dith,’’ ‘‘Wanted: A 
Matchmaker,” ete. 


HE 

With full-page illustra- 
STATES tions in photogravure by 
Harrison FisHer, and 
elaborate decorations in 
many colors by Mar- 
GARET ARMSTRONG. 
15 porteaite of | 4 Colonial story of the 
“Janice Meredith” type. 


8vo. 


Net $10.00 Illustrated. 


$2.00. 


8vo. 


ited to 35 


Net $20.00 








OUR FRIEND THE DOG 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


This is the first work of Maeterlinck having illustra- 
tions, there being several full-page plates and marginal 
decorations. 


16mo. Illustrated. Net $1.00. 


SCROGGINS 


By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Author of “Stringtown on the Pike,” ete. Numerous 
illustrations and decorations by REGINALD Bircu. 


Svo. Illustrated. $1.50. 





THE NAUTICAL LAYS OF A 
LANDSMAN 
By WALLACE IRWIN 


Clever nonsense jingles with the amusing drawings of 
Perer NEWELL. 


12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.00. 





RAIDERLAND 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” ete. With 100 
illustrations by Josepa PENNELL. 


12mo. Illustrated. Net $2.00.. 





OUTLINES OF THE 


HISTORY OF ART 


By DR. WILLIAM LUBKE 


Edited, minutely revised, largely rewritten and brought up to the present time by Russett Strurcis, A.M., Ph.D., 
F.A.LA. Fully illustrated with 130 half-tone plates and 660 line cuts. 


2 vols., Svo. 


Net $10.00. 











Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, few Work 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 








NEW BOOKS 
Religion and the Higher Life 


By Witi1aAm Rarvey Harper, President of the University of Chicago. 


A collection of addresses, more or less informal, delivered by the author to companies of young men and women. 
The topics are the practical questions of the religious life that the youth of both sexes are all compelled to consider 
whether they will or not. The author says in his preface, “ I have in this way discharged, in a measure, a responsi- 
bility which has weighed upon me more heavily than any other connected with the office which I have been called to 
administer.” Some of the more important topics are as follows: 


Fellowship and Its Obligations — Service. 


Religious Belief Among College Students. 
Our Intellectual Difficulties. 


Bible Study and the Religious Life. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 
For publication during the first days of November. 


Studies in General Physiology 


By Jacques Logs, Professor of Physiology in the University of California. 


These volumes contain the results of Professor Loeb’s researches in the general problems of life-phenomena, 
embracing the author's publicatiuns in journal articles and monographs, often now inaccessible, published during 
the last twenty years. The two volumes constitute the only complete and orderly account of the author’s important 
researches in this field, with occasional notes and revisions. The leading topics which are treated are animal helio- 
tropism and geotropism, instinct and will in animals, heteromorphosis, the limits of divisibility of living matter, 
regeneration, artificial parthenogenesis, the physiological effects of ions, the effect of salt solutions on the muscles, 
and the transformation and regeneration of organs. The experiments are presented in a way that is perfectly intel- 
ligible to laymen, although the researches appeal primarily to scientists. 


In two Parts, bound separately. 
430 pp., Part II., 400 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, with numerous illustrations. 
For publication in December. 


Part I., 
Send for descriptive circular. 





OF INTEREST TO STUDENTS AND LIBRARIANS 





A History of Matrimonial 


Institutions 
By Gsorce Exxiorr Howarp, Professor of History in 
the University of Nebraska. 
The Outlook has said of this work: “This is the most 
substantial work on its subject yet produced in our 
country. Scholarly, scientific, thorough, it is an induc- 


tive study of the first importance to every student of the | 


primary social question — the question of the family.” 
The Quarter/y Journal of Economics has said: “In the 
three volumes of this monumental work the learned 
author has provided the first adequate treatment of the 
history of human marriage. . The volumes bear on 
every page the mark of wide and painstaking scholar- 
ship.” 

3 vols., 8vo, art buckram, net, $10.00; postpaid, $10.72. 





The Code of Hammurabi 
King of Babylon 


(About 2250 B. C.) 

Edited by Roperr Francis Harper, Professor of the 
Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University 
of Chicago. 

The World Today has said of this work: “From every 

point of view the Hammurabi code is the most interest- 

ing find which has been made in Western Asia in many 
years, and the excellent edition now available will be 
weleomed by the scholarly public.” 

The Outlook has said: “Students of Assyrian owe a great 

debt to Professor Harper for this learned and carefully 

edited text of this ancient and interesting code.” 


Large 8vo, gilt top, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.28. 














At all Booksellers, or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, AND 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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LITTLE, BROWN, & CO’S LATEST BOOKS 








A HANDSOME BOOK OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Maud Howe’s Roma Beata 


Letters from the Eternal City, in which the writer, a keen observer, records her impressions 
of Italy and its people in a most entertaining manner. With illustrations from drawings by 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN LIBRARIES. 


In connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association, held this Fall at 
St. Louis, and given something of an interna- 
tional character by the presence of numerous 
visitors from abroad, the monthly periodical, 
* Public Libraries,’ has devoted the greater part 
of its October issue to a series of special articles 
upon library conditions in other countries than 
our own. ‘These papers include, besides reports 
from England, the British Colonies, and Japan, 
an account, partly historical, partly descriptive, 
of public library work in Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Finland, Switzer- 
land, and France. The matter provided is 
extremely interesting, and we have thought it 
desirable to make a summary of its principal 
features, accompanied by such comment as they 
seem to call for. 

The public library idea in Germany finds its 
earliest sponsor in Martin Luther. The great 
reformer is quoted as exhorting the aldermen of 
all German cities to establish Christian schools, 
and to ‘spare neither diligence nor expense to 
provide good libraries or book houses.’ He 
even goes on to specify the sort of books that 
these libraries should contain, making it clear 
that he has in view the needs of the people at 
large rather than those of the learned profes- 
sions. The real beginning of popular libraries 
in the modern sense has, however, a much more 
recent date than the sixteenth century. It is 
ascribed to the impress made by American 
example upon the historian Raumer, who visited 
this country in 1841, was astonished to find our 
working-people so well read,and, upon his return 
home, set about the establishment of the Volks- 
bibliotheken. in Berlin. The fact of fundamental 
importance about German library conditions is 
that almost everywhere there is a hard and fast 
distinction between the Stadtbibliothek and the 
Volksbibliothek. The former is a vast insti- 
tution which the general public is not encour- 
aged to use; the latter is a meagre collection of 
such third-rate literature as the masses of the 
people are supposed to be able to appreciate. In 
many such libraries, we are told, the books of 
such men as Heyse, Keller, and Storm are not 
to be found, because they are imagined to be 
‘ over the heads’ of the ‘ people.’ The superior- 
ity of our American idea of a single general col- 
lection for all classes of readers is very apparent, 
and it is now being copied in such few of the 
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German municipalities as are not impeded by 
the existence of a Stadtbibliothek upon an 
ancient foundation. But the prevalent German 
arrangement, which provides, as has been neatly 
said, ‘ public libraries for the professor and the 
washerwoman,’ forces large classes of the most 
intelligent readers to get their books through 
private channels. In technical and professional 
matters, American influences are gradually mak- 
ing themselves felt; but it will be a long time 
before the conservative ruling classes will come 
to appreciate the educational mission of the 
library as we have now come to realize it in the 
United States. 

A condition of affairs closely resembling that 
existing in Germany is found in Denmark, 
which also presents the two types of library — 
the large central (city or university) collection, 
and the inadequate people’s library, which we 
are told is ‘mainly of importance in giving 
access to good fiction.’ Even in the capital, 
the popular libraries contain only a few thou- 
sand volumes each, and are open for only two 
or three hours in the evening. The village and 
parish libraries are upon an even more modest 
scale than this, having in some cases not more 
than a few hundred volumes, and being grateful 
for a state subsidy of two or three dollars a year. 
Yet the Danes are great readers, and are so 
thoroughly appreciative of what opportunities 
they have that the librarian may regard the 
country as offering particularly fruitful soil for 
his missionary labors. 

Swedish conditions are naturally a good deal 
like Danish conditions. In the country, the 
parish libraries seldom contain above five hun- 
dred volumes. The people’s library of Gothen- 
burg, the outcome of private philanthropy, with 
a fine building and nine thousand books, comes 
nearer than any other institution in Sweden to 
resembling an American public library. In 
Stockholm also, private philanthropy and codp- 
erative enterprise have provided several collec- 
tions that are largely used by the working- 
classes. 

The story of Finland’s libraries is the record 
of a pathetic struggle for culture against poverty 
and adverse conditions generally. There are 
now in the country, besides the subsidized or 
endowed libraries of the towns, about eighteen 
hundred parish libraries. In fact, nearly every 
Finnish parish has one or more libraries, a state 
of things which cannot help reminding us of 
the New England towns. These libraries are 
very small affairs naturally, averaging two or 
three hundred volumes each, and the ‘ bibliothe- 
cary’ is rewarded by the munificent salary of 
five or ten dollars annually. But the Finns are 
zealous in the pursuit of popular education, and 
are entitled to the warmest sympathies of all 





mankind in their present desperate effort to 
preserve their racial ideals from absorption by 
the mighty empire which controls their political 
destinies. 

We are again reminded of New England 
(this time by contrast), when we read the open- 
ing paragraph of the account of Dutch public 
libraries. The writer says: ‘While the state 
of Massachusetts has 351 towns with free 
libraries and two towns without them, there 
are in the whole Kingdom of the Netherlands 
only two towns with such an institution.’ This 
does not mean, however, that there are no popu- 
lar libraries of other kinds. On the contrary, 
there are many such, established by societies and 
subscription. But Dordrecht and Groningen 
are the only towns that have free public libraries 
in our understanding of the term. 

Austria, with its mixed population, makes a 
fair account of itself, although the popular 
libraries are almost without exception the result 
of private or social enterprise, and may be used 
only upon the payment of a small fee. Vienna 
provides public support for its public libraries 
to the amount of about ten thousand dollars a 
year, and this subsidy, in addition to the fees, 
results in a circulation of over three millions. 

Little Switzerland, also a country of mixed 
population, does much better than the great 
Empire. A library census taken nearly forty 
years ago showed more than two thousand 
libraries whose ‘ express purpose was the satisfy- 
ing of the demand for reading, of whatever 
character, of any considerable and varying num- 
ber of people.’ Conditions have improved 
greatly since that reckoning, but it is interest- 
ing to know that, even then, few places were 
so small or so remote as to be entirely without 
the civilizing agency of a collection of books for 
public use. The national library at Bern now 
comes near to the American ideal of a great pub- 
lic library. Its use is absolutely free, and, upon 
payment of postage, residents of any part of 
Switzerland can have books sent to them, up to 
six volumes at a time. State and municipal 
library appropriations have largely increased of 
late years, and professional ideas of manage- 
ment are rapidly gaining ground. 

The last of our notes has France for its sub- 
ject, this being the only Latin country repre- 
sented in the series of articles which has served 
us for material. We are told at the start that 
‘the public library system of France has been 
developed largely through the inspiration re- 
ceived originally from an American, and that 
our own Benjamin Franklin.’ It was a Frank- 
lin Society, founded by one M. Girard about 
half a century ago, that inaugurated the move- 
ment for popular libraries in France, and has 
supported that movement ever since. These 
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libraries are not free, but the fees exacted are 
small, and do not prevent the books from being 
widely circulated. The collections are of a prac- 
tical character, and are used mainly by working- 
people. 








A CRITIC ON CRITICISM. 


Professor George Saintsbury’s History of 
Criticism is more than a book — it is an explor- 
ation, almost a conquest. One might picture 
Professor Saintsbury as Herakles— or was it 
Dionysius — returning in triumph from India 
with a mighty train of captives, noble chiefs 
and savage anthropophagi, elephants and tigers, 
harnessed hydras and chimeras dire. That any 
man, living under the security of modern laws 
and in the comfort of modern society, should 
venture into the dens and lairs of all the wild 
animals of criticism of all Europe and, engag- 
ing them single-handed, should bring them 
forth to the light for our horror or our mirth, 
makes us think better of our species. In all 
soberness, Professor Saintsbury’s scholarship 
and industry are alike prodigious ; and not less 
remarkable are the ease and unfailing gayety 
with which they are displayed. 

The present writer can only claim acquaint- 
ance with the greater of the critics with whom 
Professor Saintsbury deals. Of others he can 
say with Shelley, “I looked on them nine sev- 
eral days, and then I saw that they were bad.” 
Nevertheless, with acknowledgements for intel- 
lectual obligations and deference for superior 
scholarship, he must join issue with the his- 
torian of criticism on some points of doctrine. 
Even the historian of a subject may be mistaken 
or blinded by partisanship. The late George 
Henry Lewes’s History of Philosophy is one of 
the cleverest books of its kind—but it is a 
review of metaphysics by a man who was inca- 
pable of knowing what metaphysics meant. I 
would not venture to intimate anything of the 
sort in regard to Professor Saintsbury, but so 
far at least in his progress he has in great 
measure shirked the problems of Aisthetic. He 
is, indeed, rather fond of the Arnoldesque pose 
-of being a plain man who can see very little use 
in the subtleties of philosophy. He may be 
right. But they have a saying in South 
America that if you twitch a liana on the bor- 
‘ders of Bolivia you will disturb the President 
at Rio,—so interminable and intertangled are 
the vines and foliage of that primeval forest. 
In the same way, one can hardly touch a ques- 
tion of literary art without causing a commo- 
tion all along the line. You speak of Beauty, 
‘and that brings up the problem of the Gro- 





tesque; and then Horror, and the forms of 
Tragedy, start up beyond. And these matters 
can only be debated in the terms of esthetic 
and metaphysic,— terms which have been pol- 
ished and worn by twenty-five centuries of use. 
We must, for all Professor Saintsbury, go to the 
Germans for such discussion; or, in English, 
to Bosanquet’s History of Aisthetic, or Sydney 
Colvin’s admirable little treatise on the Fine 
Arts. 

But Professor Saintsbury has a clue that 
leads him through the labyrinths of art,—a 
magic book that protects him against the 
demons and misleading phantoms of philosophy. 
I remember once hearing a drunken man in a 
street-car discourse to himself about a repast 
from which he had just risen. ‘ We had crackers 
and cheese— and sardines—and cheese and 
crackers — and crackers and beer — and crack- 
ers and cheese,—so his monologue ran on. 
Similarly, at his banquet of criticism Professor 
Saintsbury has had Longinus—and Aristotle 
—and Longinus—and Horace — and Quinti- 
lian—and lLonginus—and Scealiger and 
Boileau — and Longinus. What is there in 
Longinus to be so overwhelming and efficacious? 
* Mass, I cannot tell!’ Or, in a locution of the 
street, which Shakespeare would have liked, 
‘Search me!’ The little book ‘On the Sub- 
lime’ is a magnificent rhapsody about literature. 
It stirs one like the sound of the trumpet. Any 
man ought to write more nobly from reading 
it. But of actual teaching, its content is null. 
One might almost sum up Longinus’s theory in 
a score of words. ‘The poet must be inspired, 
and he must communicate his ecstacy to his 
readers by means of fit and perfect words.’ 
What is there wonderful in that? Plato almost 
exactly anticipated it, and Byron glimpses it in 
the couplet from ‘ Don Juan,’ — 

‘The best of life is but intoxication ; 

Man, being reasonable, must get drunk.’ 
Longinus’s theory is true,—it is the truest 
kind of truth; but it takes us only a short way 
on in the study of literature. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s affection for Longinus is 
only one sign of the fact that from the begin- 
ning he has taken sides in the great perennial 
conflict of criticism, — the conflict between idea 
and form. His denial of the supremacy of 
design, his negation of matter, his love for the 
mot propre, are completing indications. One 
can hardly write on such matters without tak- 
ing sides; but an historian should be impartial. 
And however the literary critics may divide on 
this question, it is certain that Professor 
Saintsbury has the great writers against him. 
It would seem that the supreme masters, having 
for their birthright the gift of language, or soon 
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acquiring it, never tire of pouring contempt on 
the traffickers in phrase and word. Shake- 
speare’s first comedy, ‘ Love’s Labor Lost,’ is 
largely devoted to the ridicule of the phrase- 
mongers, the language refiners of his day. He 
makes Pistol caricature Marlowe’s strutting 
speech. He interrupts the preciosity of Polo- 
nius with ‘more matter with less art.’ Osric 
offends Hamlet, and Hotspur cannot down with 
the fine speeches of the perfumed courtier. It 
is the same with Moliére. He devotes two plays, 
the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules’ and the ‘ Femmes 
Savantes, to setting forth for all time the 
absurdities of preciosity and pedantry in style. 
And he makes Alceste offend Oronté by prefer- 
ring the plain, simple old ballad-style to the 
wonderful word concoctions of that pseudo 
poet. Goethe, in his autobiography, laughs at 
image-hunters and writers who imagine adject- 
ives will do the work of ideas. Practically all 
the discussions in his correspondence with 
Schiller are discussions about ideas. Neither of 
these poets seems to have taken much more 
thought for language than birds do for the notes 
they utter. Schopenhauer, a great critic as well 
as philosopher, says again and again that it is 
weight of matter, and that alone, which makes 
style. Matthew Arnold, towards the end of his 
life, said to a friend, ‘ The young men come to 
me and think I can teach them style! Style! 
Let them have something to say, and say it 
clearly and concisely, and they will have style.’ 
What more, indeed, could they need? If you 
have something to say you are original, and if 
you can say it you are an artist,— and there’s 
an end on’t. Yet Professor Saintsbury seems 
to think that words, divested of matter and 
devoid of design, may somehow form themselves 
into things of beauty,— may become style. It 
is the theory of the spontaneous evolution of the 
universe, in miniature. 

Rather curiously, the least satisfactory part, 
historically, of Professor Saintsbury’s work is 
his treatment of the great stylistic delusion 
which began with Marino in Italy, and was 
spread by Lylly and the Euphuists in England, 
by Gongora in Spain, and by the Ladies of the 
Hétel Rambouillet in France. He deals with it, 
of course, but hardly attaches the impertance to 
it that it deserves, in the wey of terrible example. 
It was the first widespread adoration of the 
word in literature; the second is in operation 
to-day. We have again the refinements and 
subtleties of language,—the nuance, the 
‘impression,’ the ‘ symbol,’ the mot propre. All 
those are simply our old euphuistic friends with 
fresh-washed faces. Authors again call on their 
friends to behold the birth of a phrase, as Kings 
used to bring their courtiers into the Queen’s 
chamber to witness the delivery of a prince. 
Writers explain to us how hard they labor with 





words, in order to make us see and feel and 
smell the objects they describe. The really great 
writer simply has a soul filled with passions, 
emotions, thoughts. He expresses them, he 
cares little how, — and the world has a posses- 
sion forever. 

Is there anything much more ridiculous than 
the theory of the mot propre as formulated by 
Flaubert and other French writers? That each 
idea or object has one sole and only word 
belonging to it,—that they are like Plato’s 
original round four-armed and four-legged ani- 
mal, which the gods cut in half and so made 
man and woman, who have been hunting each 
other ever since, — or, a better resemblance, that 
they are like the ticket number and the prize in 
the two wheels of the lottery ; such is the famous 
mot propre delusion. The writers who adopt it 
will not accept the fact that words are merely 
arbitrary sounds or signs to denote ideas and 
things. Adam named all the creatures in the 
beginning, and if we only had his nomenclature 
there might be something in the sacred conjugal 
coupling of words and things. But the tower 
of Babel put an end to all that. It is futile and 
pedantic to give examples of the arbitrariness 
of words; but one or two may be worth while. 
I take the names applied to the ocean. In 
Greek we have Thalatta; in Latin, Mare or 
Aequor ; in German, Meer; and in English, sea. 
Which of those is the mot propre for the ocean ? 
Or take the French word ondoyant and the Eng- 
lish equivalent waving. To my fancy both of 
these words have, what is very rare, a quality 
of sound indicative of the meaning. But if one 
of them is the sole and only word to denote the 
thing, what is the other? Of course, what the 
French writers mean by the mot propre, though 
they do not say so, is the phrase rather than the 
single word. But the phrase is a matter of asso- 
ciation of ideas. Give two writers of equal 
talent the same thing to describe, and they will 
certainly describe it differently, but very likely 
equally well. And this is necessary; for if it 
were not the case, if there were only certain 
inevitable words to describe each idea or thing 
— then there would soon ensue that Finality of 
expression which Professor Saintsbury very 
rightly dreads. The proper words for every- 
thing would soon be caught; lists would be 
drawn up, and tabulated, and there would be 
an end of literature. 

If Professor Saintsbury is more certain of 
one thing than of any other, it is that pleasure 
is the sole end of art, and that beauty is the 
means by which it achieves its purpose. He 
says of Milton’s theodicy, that ‘it is a noble 
error. One would like to know what Milton 
would have said of him, — Milton, who thought 
that in order to write a noble poem one must 
first achieve a noble life; Milton, who said that 
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he ‘dared be known to think our sage and 
serious Spenser a better teacher of moral excel- 
lence than Aquinas or Augustine’; Milton, who 
wrote his great poem to vindicate the ways of 
God to man. One would like to know, too, what 
Dante would have said to Professor Saintsbury 
enlisting him, on the score of a few careless 
sentences, in the ranks of the followers of 
beauty and preciosity,— Dante, whose mind 
more than that of any other man was filled 
with images of gloom and horror; who valued 
words mainly as weapons with which to smite 
his foes, or as torches to reveal his God. A 
moment’s examination of any absolutely 
supreme piece of literature will show, it seems 
to me, the falsity of the theory that pleasure is 
the end of art, beauty the means. Take, for 
instance, ‘ King Lear,’ possibly the most tre- 
mendous exhibition of creative energy which 
exists in literature. Beauty may be dismissed 
at once as having much concern with this work. 
Save in a few scenes relating to Cordelia or 
Kent, there is no beauty in the action. There is 
little beauty even in the language. Shakespeare 
troubles himself not at all with melodies or 
harmonies, with pictures of charm or perfection. 
The verse shrills and crashes and rolls in deafen- 
ing discord over a blasted and ruined world. 
Psychical deformities, physical horrors, mad- 
nesses and deaths, are piled one upon another. 
Everything is wrapped in the hues of earth- 
quake and eclipse. That beauty is the body of 
such a work, pleasure its purpose, it is monstrous 
to think. The words are absurd in their 
inadequacy, almost banality. Were all the 
critics of Christendom to accept such a theory, 
I would not accept it. And we do not have 
to accept it. Aristotle’s view, that the use 
of tragedy is for purification, discipline, instruc- 
tion, training in heroism and virtue, is much 
nearer the mark. The notion that pleasure is 
the end of art is akin to the selfish view of 
ethics which postulates that men will make no 
effort, will put forth no energy, save for their 
own good. It is not so. Duty and Honor are 
in the world. It is not exactly for pleasure that 
men are being killed or mangled on the glacis 
or in the fortress of Port Arthur. It is not 
exactly for pleasure that Lieutenant Peary and 
his alien comrades push into the icy deserts of 
the north. It was not exactly for pleasure, I 
imagine, that Professor Saintsbury himself has 
poked into the literary dust-bins of twenty-four 
centuries in order to write his book. And it is 
not for pleasure solely, or largely, that we deal 
with literature. We do not read the great poets 
and philosophers because we would, but because 
we must. They not only fascinate, they com- 
mand; they do not only delight, they dominate. 
If at times we are their masters, and sit in 
pleasant ease lulled by their pipings and their 





songs, at other times we are their slaves and 
do their errands and bear their messages 
through the world. 

In one of the best passages of his book Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury adjures us to throw away the 
notion of Finality in literature, to discard the 
tyranny of rules and kinds, to do away with 
tradition and authority, and accept what novel 
theories or fresh forms of art may offer them- 
selves to us and judge them on their own merits. 
It is well and justly urged. Partisans of the 
past are usually foes of the future. Yet how 
are we to know the good and true in the 
innumerable novelties which are offered us? 
Are we, like Falstaff’s Lion, certain to recognize 
the true Prince? It is quite doubtful. 
Inherited traditions and trained tastes are at 
least powerful helps to correct judgment; and 
though hard to get at and difficult to hold, there 
are standards of measurement more certain 
than the foot of the reigning King. Professor 
Saintsbury recommends us to apply the queries 
‘Why? and ‘ Why Not? alike to old rules and 
new theories of art. Let us do so, by all means; 
but let us take a wide enough cast in answering 
them. In England and America today the 
militant, dominant writers hold theories of 
art which, I imagine, must offend everyone of 
Professor Saintsbury’s instincts and convictions. 
To these writers, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
are already classics as cold in their remote- 
ness as the Greeks. To them, the criticism of 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Arnold, and Lowell is as 
antiquated as the neo-classical criticism is to 
Professor Saintsbury. To them prose is a better 
medium of expression than verse,— poetry 
being, indeed, in their view, as obsolete as the 
garments of our grandfathers. To them, the 
final and finest forms of literature are either 
the long novel mirroring the dull facts of life 
with painful accuracy, or the short story 
modeled after the newspaper paragraph, and 
like the flash of a policeman’s lantern on some 
sordid scene. I do not think any of these beliefs 
will please Professor Saintsbury ; but how is he 
going to defend us from them, if he throws 
overboard tradition, authority, and comparison 


with the past? Gyartes Leonarp Moore. 


Mr. Frederick Starr has made an interesting col- 
lection of representative extracts from the writ- 
ings of modern Mexican authors, and the volume 
which contains them, now issued by the Open 
Court Publishing Co., will introduce readers to 
some thirty writers, nearly all of them living, 
whose names are almost wholly unknown to our 
public, although we are the nearest of Mexico’s 
neighbors. All the chief literary categories are 
represented in these pages, and the translations 
given are extremely literal. The editor has made 
a point of selecting passages that are strictly Mexi- 
ean in theme, which gives a two-fold value to these 
‘Readings from Modern Mexican Authors.’ 
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COMMUNICATION. 


A NEW SPECIES OF UNIVERSITY. 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 

There has recently appeared in the advertising 
pages of certain magazines a prospectus of a new 
and remarkable institution, established in the 
City of Washington. Its name is the Intercon- 
tinental Correspondence University, and its 
motto is ‘The World our Class Room.’ There is 
no mention of the other planets. 

The President of this institution, Dr. Channing 
Rudd, has issued a pamphlet entitled ‘The Per- 
sonal Statement of the President,’ which is sent 
to all who apply. It contains a ‘foreword’ which 
states that 
‘WE’ 

David J. Brewer, 

Henry Billings Brown, 

Walter C. Clephane, 

Chauncey M. Depew, 
George F. Hoar, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Martin A. Knapp, 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, 
Channing Rudd, 
have founded the Intercontinental Correspondence 
University because we believe that there is a field 
in the educational world unoccupied, and that this 
field is as broad as the world itself,’ etc., ete. 
‘2 Just to refresh your memory, I will briefly mention 


some well-known facts about my co-founders.’ [They fol- 
low, in the manner of ‘ Who’s Who.’] 


Turning over the page, we find the personal 
statement itself, beginning thus: 
‘Do rou 
Need, or want, or desire, or wish 
A better educational equipment for the business 
of life? 
A better special education? 
A better general education? 
A better partial education? 
Any item of information? 
Any part of any phase of knowledge? 
The mastery of any subject? 
or any part of any subject?’ 


It is understood that this is not intended for 
a skit on Walt Whitman. It is not even 
intended to be poetry. But let us proceed: 


‘ There are thousands of men and women in the 
world today who need a better education, and to 
whom such an education has heretofore been out of 
reach. I am in a position to say to these 
men and women, and do say, write to me and I will 
assist you in learning anything you desire to know. 
I am in a position to say this without qualification. 
There is no department of knowledge which can not 
be taught,and I am prepared to demonstrate that 
any department of knowledge which can be taught, 
ean be taught by mail. We shall, therefore, teach 
everything which is teachable. For this reason our 
institution is called a University. It is universal 
in its function as a teacher. It embraces everything. 
It omits nothing. An undertaking the like of which 
has never heretofore been attempted in the history 
of the world. I believe that the methods 
that prevail in many schools, colleges and univer- 
sities are antiquated and "old-fashioned. 

This University gives just as thorough an education 
as any school, college or university in the world, 





but it is stripped of all unnecessary hampering by 
method.’ 


Where is to be found the faculty who will 
thus dispense all wisdom? We turn the 
with bated breath, fearing to learn that the 
professors of Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Berlin have seceded in a body and are now on 
their way to Washington. But not so; the 
faculties of those places are fossilised, anyway, 
and would be quite unsuited for the I. C. U. 

*‘ The Faculty of the I. C. U. is divided into two 
groups—the Regular Faculty and the Advisory 
Faculty. Space does not permit me to tell you 
about all of the various Deans, Professors, Text- 
writers, Instructors, ete. It is sufficient to state 
that I have placed at the head of these Faculties 


two of the ablest and most efficient educators in the 
world.’ 


Wethen learn that Dr. J. F. Crowell is Edu- 
cational Director, and Dr. W. T. Harris is 
Chairman of the Advisory Faculty. Not 
another member of the numerous faculties is 
mentioned. ‘Dr. Harris,—the name sounds 
familiar; oh yes, to be sure: 

‘ William Torrey Harris, LL. D.,” is recognized 
throughout the civilized globe as one of the fore- 
most educators of any age. Thousands call him the 
greatest living philosopher; Americans call him the 
Chief of the greatest Educational system, and all 
recognize in him a tremendous power for good. Not 
on account of these things, but because of his true 
worth as a scholar, a thinker and a man— did we 
choose him as the Chairman of our Advisory Fac- 
ulty.’ 

And a foot note: 

*® As you know, the public school system of the United 
States is the best in the world. It has over fifteen million 
students, and over four hundred and thirty thousand 
teachers. The annual expenditure is over two hundred 
and twenty-six million dollars, of which the teachers 
receive one hundred and forty-two million dollars in 
annual salaries. The Chairman of our Advisory Faculty, 
Hon. William Torrey Harris, has been for fifteen years, 
and is now, at the head of this great system.’ 


It is not explicitly stated that the said system 
will be annexed to the I. C. U. 

The president also sends a typwrittten letter. 
As it is manifestly of a circular nature, and 
was in reply to a perfectly bald request for the 
pamphlet, it may be permissible to quote: 

‘ My dear Mr. Cockerell: 

‘I take great pleasure in complying with your 
request. . . I hope that you will carefully fol- 
low the little ‘‘ heart to heart ’’ talk contained in 
the ‘‘ statement,’’ and let me know what you think 
of it. There are doubtless some things it 
leaves unexplained. The chief aim in life is 
progress. No matter how high a position you 
occupy, you can progress. It is our purpose to help 
you advance, to lead forth and chrystalize (sic) 
your ambitions and aptitudes into first-class ability. 
We want you to be a pleasure and profit to your- 
self and your associates. We want you to become 
a useful laborer in the great workshop of human 
endeavor. So let us begin together, you and I— 
and let me hear from you soon. 

‘ Yours, for knowledge.’ 


What are we to say to all this? I have not 
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quoted all the above for the sake of mere 
hilarity. It is a serious matter for this country 
that it should be possible for a body of men of 
undoubted high ability and wide reputation to 
put forth such a schéme, heralded in such a 
manner. To me, it seems from beginning to 
end in the most wretched taste; yet it cannot 
so seem to the promoters, who are no innocents 
from an unswept corner of the world. Probably 
it will seem all right to a large section of the 
public. If I am wrong, may I be forgiven; 
but frankly, I should despair of a nation to 
which the prospectus of the I. C. U. appeared a 
fit and natural thing. Setting aside the ques- 
tion of taste, it appears to me to be nonsense. 
Every scientific man believes in the correspon- 
dence method, conducts a correspondence school 
himself. I have nothing against the method in 
reason ; but to advance the view that education 
by correspondence is a fit substitute for per- 
sonal contact is a totally different matter. It 
is the result of a mechanical conception of edu- 
cation which is the natural and hateful product 
of a commercial age. Moreover, even if it were 
possible to teach as well through the mails as 
any other way, where is the faculty to come 
from? Money will not multiply the really first 
class men in the country, and what is more, 
such men will not follow the methods of the 
I. C. U., which would be extremely wasteful of 
their time and energy. It is all very well to 
be a trustee or the chairman of a faculty, but 
it is not without reason that we hear nothing 
about the names of the actual teachers. Prob- 
ably the faculties will really contain some well- 
known names, but of necessity the work of 
teaching, where ‘ You may start at any time. 
There are no regular classes; you will be in a 
class by yourself’ will have to be turned over 
to the mules of the profession. 

There is undoubtedly a useful field for a cor- 
respondence-school in Washington. A body of 
reasonably competent men, able to consult the 
national libraries and collections and extract 
desired information therefrom, would be very 
serviceable. A great amount of such work is 
done by the Government Bureaus, and I think 
very properly and usefully; but it might very 
well be supplemented by an institution charging 
fees for work not properly within the scope of 
the government, or too extensive for it to under- 
take. I formerly hoped that the Carnegie Insti- 
tution might do this sort of work, and if the 
I. C. U. can settle down to this or any other 
reasonable field of activity we may be duly 
thankful. If it can then find a more acceptable 
name, we may even come to regard it with 
affection :— but it was asked of old, how shall 
the leopard change his spots? 


T. D. A. CocKERELL. 





Che Hew Books. 





A NEW PORTRAIT OF “OLD HICKORY.” * 


A new portrait of the most unique of the 
great Americans who have reached the highest 
positions in military and civil life is to be 
welcomed. We have the great work of Parton, 
written more than a generation ago; the hostile 
study of Professor Sumner, who condemned 
almost everything that Jackson favored, while 
he appreciated the quality of his manhood; the 
appreciative sketch of Mr. W. G. Brown; and 
the studies of Jackson to be found in the his- 
tories of the times. Still there is room for a 
new study of this remarkable man from the 
point of view of today, and the greatness of his 
influence upon the development of our institu- 
tions and our political life would seem to 
demand it. 

Mr. Buell, who did not live to see his book 
in print, has written with enthusiasm for his 
subject, and has put into the work a great 
amount of labor; but he can hardly be said to 
have met the demand for a modern life of Jack- 
son. His letters show that from the reading 
of his first book at the age of seven years, — 
Judge Alexander Walker’s ‘Jackson and New 
Orleans,’—- when his imagination and his 
interest were captured, the personality and 
achievements of General Jackson have been a 
life-study with Mr. Buell, and that he has not 
only read everything in print or manuscript 
that he could find concerning him, but that an 
even more important part of his preparation 
for writing this book were personal interviews 
with many of those who had known General 
Jackson as friends and acquaintances ; and some 
of these interviews bring out the personality of 
the subject most vividly. 

The book is very interesting, for Mr. Buell’s 
long experiehce in newspaper work has taught 
him how to tell a story well, and the career of 
Jackson furnishes material that even a poor 
writer could hardly make uninteresting. But 
with all his facility as a writer, and his study 
and loving care in working out the story of 
Jackson’s life, he fails through lack of judicial 
fairness to make a biography which shall satisfy 
the thoughtful student of our national life. 
While he seems to try to be fair, he has adopted 
many of Jackson’s own prejudices, and the book 
fails to ring true for this reason. And to some 
of these prejudices he gives expression so often 
that the reader loses sympathy with him in his 
narrative. One of these prejudices is that 





Pioneer, Patriot, 
Cc. Buell. 
New York: Charles 


* HisTtoRY OF ANDREW JACKSON: 
Soldier, Politician, President. By Augustus 
In two volumes. With portraits. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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against England. In a letter quoted by the 
publishers in their preface to the work, he says: 
* It is at least an American book — not an Eng- 
lish one, like Parton’s. I could not have writ- 
ten an Anglomaniac book if I had tried ; but if 
I had tried and succeeded, it would not have 
been Jackson.’ It is hard for him to mention 
England without a fling at her arrogance, her 
greed, and her duplicity; and he gloats over 
her failures and misfortunes in her relations 
with us, as Jackson himself did. Mr. Buell 
also shares Jackson’s hatred for Clay and Cal- 
houn, and sees for the most part only petti- 
fogging partisanship in their acts. New Eng- 
land and her statesmen also seem to irritate 
him, and he shows very little veneration for 
Webster and John Quincy Adams, though there 
is in his comments on them nothing of the 
venom that he has put into whatever he has 
to say of Jackson’s special foes. 

Of course these prejudices narrow the work 
and destroy much of its value as a contribu- 
tion to history; but after making allowances 
for these defects, we are glad to commend it as 
a most interesting study of the personality and 
character of this great leader of the plain peo- 
ple in their upward march to the control of 
their government. Most accounts of Jackson’s 
early life have made it appear vulgar and sordid 
in its ignorance, poverty, and recklessness. Mr. 
Buell has so shaped his account as to remove 
this impression, while agreeing substantially 
with his predecessors as to the facts; and we 
think that he has presented to us the real 
Andrew Jackson. Jackson’s surroundings were 
indeed crude and primitive ; but he shared these 
limitations with the best people of his section 
and time, and his ability to meet with distinc- 
tion all the social demands of his later career, 
not only in Tennessee but in New Orleans and 
Washington, goes to show that Mr. Buell is 
right. It may also be said, in passing, that 
Mrs. Jackson, — or ‘Aunt Rachel,’ as everyone 
called her who knew her, — is shown to be by 
no means the vulgar frontierswoman that she 
has been pictured; although a frontierswoman 
in the same sense in which her husband was 
a frontiersman, she had the good sense and help- 
ful spirit that made her universally loved where 
she was known. And she was equal to the 
social demands of Tennessee, though not ready 
in mature years to adapt herself to the far dif- 
ferent social environment of the national 
capital; from the necessity of this change 
death freed her just as she was to depart for 
Washington to become the mistress of the White 
House. 

Mr. Buell makes no attempt to cover the 
faults of Jackson’s character. His impetuous- 





ness, his readiness to fight on small provocation 
and to kill his opponent if that opponent had 
touched the sensitive spots in his being, his 
ineradicable prejudices, his readiness to impute 
the worst motives to any persons, however 
exalted in character or position, who opposed 
him or who disagreed with him on public ques- 
tions, his arbitrary conduct in office, overriding 
the instructions of his superiors and the law 
that limited his power,— all of these faults, 
and many others, are evident to one who reads 
this book. Yet the author does not dwell upon 
them as do hostile writers, while he is always 
ready to plead extenuating circumstances and 
conditions. In this attitude toward his subject 
we agree with him; for the best possible case 
should always be made out for one who has 
held high place in power and in the love of 
the people. As a study of the man Andrew 
Jackson, the work is to be highly commended ; 
for the author has made his character, his per- 
sonal qualities, and his surroundings stand out 
clearly before the readers, by his skill as a 
writer working on material that he has mastered 
by close and sympathetic study. It not only 
discloses to us the man himself in his externals 
and in the broader lines of his character, but it 
gives us a picture of life and conditions in the 
Southwest in the first half of the nineteenth 
century that is distinctly valuable. The story 
of the development of society from frontier 
conditions to the settled life of Jackson’s later 
days, with the passions and prejudices of the 
early society of that region, is one of great 
interest, and it is well told. 

Especially interesting is the account of the 
brilliant victory at New Orleans, which could so 
easily have been a defeat and have lost us the 
great Louisiana Territory. We would call 
attention to what is told of the designs of the 
British government to get possession of that 
vast region, whatever the Treaty of Ghent 
might say as to the restoration of conditions 
to the state before the war. It was supposed 
that the great expedition could not fail; the 
signature of the treaty was delayed until New 
Orleans must hive been seized, as the British 
commissioners thought, and then the British 
were to refuse to give up Louisiana on the 
ground that the successive Spanish and French 
cessions were void. While this plan of the 
British has been disclosed in official documents, 
it has not so far been set forth in popular 
works; and Mr. Buell, writing as he does in 
hostility to England, makes much of what he 
calls British treachery in sending the expedi- 
tion for this purpose after the commissioners 
had already assembled at Ghent to draw up a 


treaty of peace. Cartes H. Cooper. 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF THE MIND.* 


Within a volume of léss than four hundred 

es, Prof. Edward Dowden has told with 
eisurely exactness the story of Browning’s life, 
has unfolded the growth of his character and 
poetic art, and has given careful study to many 
of his more complex poems. The editor of the 
series of ‘Temple Biographies,’ the Rev. 
Dugald Macfadyen, in prefacing this volume, 
has chosen Gladstone’s phrase for apt illustra- 
tion, — ‘ a biography of the mind.’ The author 
also emphasizes this special aim. While trac- 
ing the inward development of the poet, how- 
ever, he has introduced all the relevant outside 
influences which incited or accompanied each 
special period of Browning’s poetic expression. 
Thus the work makes appeal not ulone to earn- 
est readers of the poet, but also to the many 
who share the sentiments of Frederick Tenny- 
son, and of Jowett of Balliol, that Browning 
was ‘a man of infinite learning, jest, and bon- 
hommie,’ with ‘a sterling heart that reverbs 
no hollowness,’ but that his poetry is ‘ extrava- 
gant, perverse, and topsy-turvy.’ The volume 
is a model of biographical conscience and good 
taste. If the sympathy of the critic at times 
exceeds his judgment, the offense is seldom 
flagrant. Professor Dowden’s cordial relations 
with the Brownings, and his ardent study of 
the poet for half a century, tend to make him 
a generous rather than a censorious critic. 
Realizing this tendency, perhaps, he twice 
addresses his readers in Browning’s lines from 
* Balaustion’s Adventure’ : 


‘If I, too, should try and speak at times, 

Leading your love to where my love, perchance, 
Climbed earlier, found a nest before you knew, 
Why, bear with the poor climber, for love’s sake.’ 


Since the publication of Mrs. Orr’s standard 
guide-book to Browning’s life and poetry, many 
valuable testimonies to his manly traits and 
his artistic development have appeared in 
volumes of letters by both Browning and his 
wife, and in reminiscences and correspondence 
of many of their intimate friends, notably the 
Rossettis, Milsand, Story, and Mrs. Bronson. 
Of such illuminative data Professor Dowden 
has made discreet but liberal use, and has pre- 
sented the man and poet in a series of vivid 
chronological portrayals. The first distinct 
analysis deals with the young man, vigorous, 
ambitious, speculative, who as poet has paid 
homage to Byron and Shelley, and has spoken 
his first tentative message to the world in a 
trilogy of strange dramatic studies, ‘ Pauline,’ 
‘Paracelsus,’ and ‘ Sordello.? With a similar 
motive, but in diverse settings, these studies in 
verse all depict the flaws in the full develop- 
ment of genius, all tell the story of aspiration, 


* ROBERT BROWNING. By Edward Dowden. 
Biographies Series). New York: 
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apparent failure, and spiritual victory. The 
young poet is clearly defined, with his rare 
promises and his defects, some of the latter due 
to immaturity and soon to disappear, others 
to linger, increase, and hamper his effectiveness 
in all his later work. Professor Dowden does 
not spend futile effort in condemning or con- 
doning the rhetorical leaps and chasms in 
‘Sordello,’ but says with refreshing candor, 
‘Intelligent, however, as Browning was, it 
implied a curious lack of intelligence to sup- 
pose that a poem of many thousand lines writ- 
ten in shorthand would speedily find decipher- 
ers.’ 
The second significant portrait is that of 
Browning ‘the Maker of Plays. His social 
circle has widened, but his poetic method is still 
experimental to a large extent. With reserve 
and fairness, Professor Dowden recites the 
familiar facts regarding the presentation of 
‘Strafford’ and ‘A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,’ 
with the consequent loss of Macready’s friend- 
ship for many years. Over the ever-present 
question, ‘Are Browning’s plays adapted for 
stage use?’ the critic lingers for a time, but 
evades a direct answer. To some enthusiasts 
on the subject, he will seem disappointing, but 
many of his statements will meet general assent. 
‘In the development of his dramatic style, 
Browning more and more lost sight of the 
theatre and its requirements; his stage became 
more and more a stage of the mind. The 
hastily written “A Blot on the ’Scutcheon” is 
perhaps of all Browning’s dramas the best fitted 
for theatrical representation. Yet it is incur- 
ably weak in the motives which determine the 
action; and certain passages are almost ludi- 
crously undramatic.’ With truth he regards the 
Dramatic Lyrics, especially ‘ Pippa Passes’ and 
‘My Last Duchess,’ as far superior poetically to 
the more ambitious dramas. He invents a para- 
graph of skilful, if not quite logical, antithesis 
between ‘static and dynamic drama,’ the one 
dealing with ‘characters in positions, the 
other with ‘characters in movement.’ ‘The 
dramatic genius of Browning was in the main 
of the static kind. It studies with extraordinary 
skill and subtlety character in position; it 
attains only an imperfect or a labored success 
with character in movement.’ 

A few years passed before Browning stood 
forth as the poet of ‘ Christmas Eve’ and ‘Easter 
Day,’ interpretations, possibly arguments, of 
the ‘ spiritual life individual ’ and ‘ the spiritual 
life corporate.’ During the intervening years, 
vital events had happened to unfold the poet’s 
heart and soul. Of the romance of these ‘ two 
wild poets but wise people,’ the biographer 
speaks with tender deference, fusing much 
material from the published love-letters of the 
poets and the later journal-records by Mrs. 
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Browning of those first happy months in Italy. 
After years of unexpressed poetic growth, ‘ Men 
and Women’ appeared in 1855, revealing the 
broadened experiences and the assimilated cul- 
ture of the years of Italian residence. Of the 
exuberance of life and passion in these varied 
types of poems, with motives of love, art, and 
religion, Professor Dowden speaks with delight. 
For Rossetti, they were his ‘ Elixir of Life,’ but 
to Ruskin they seemed ‘ a mass of conundrums.’ 
Such diverse sentiments may well apply to the 
two moods which are represented even to-day 

among Browning’s readers. After careful study 
of ‘The Statue and the Bust,’ with its proble- 
matic test of soul-languor, Professor Dowden 
adds, ‘Had Tennyson treated the same sub- 
ject, he would probably have glorified their 
action as a victorious obedience to the law of 
self-reverence and self-control.’ 

It has pleased some sentimental writers and 
many readers to image Browning as a sad, 
brooding man, after Mrs. Browning’s death. 
Such an aspect is untrue to the facts, unjust 
to Browning’s character, and to his sense of 
duty to his family, his friends, and the fast- 
increasing circle of his admirers. Professor 
Dowden has emphasized and justified, through 
passages in ‘ Fifine at the Fair, the new zest 
and productiveness of the poet’s long life, while 
he cherished with silent devotion the sacred 
memories of the past. The critic has traced 


the use of material gathered during the years in 


Italy, the many incentives which now were 
expressed from ‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium’ and 
‘The Ring and the Book’ to the later classical 
poems. There is a long, perhaps needlessly 
detailed, analysis of ‘The Ring and the Book.’ 
The spiritual relations between Pompilia and 
Caponssachi are strongly illumined. Nearly 
all readers will echo his verdict, that here the 
poet reached the acme of his art, that here he 
concentrated all his powers, his ‘yesearch, pas- 
sion, casuistry, tenderness and pity, robust 
humour, worldly knowledge and spiritual aspi- 
rations. Many were the poems of the last thirty 
years from which the biographer-critic has 
chosen a few to express the poet’s maturing 
attainments,— Balustion’s Adventure’ and 
‘Aristophanes’ Apology’ with buoyancy of soul 
and unflagging energy of imagination, ‘ La 
Saisiaz’ with its moan of virile sorrow ending 
with ‘the conclusion with Browning of the 
whole matter,’— 
‘Hope the arrowy, just as constant, comes to pierce its 
gloom, compelled 
By a power and a purpose which, if no one else beheld, 
I behold in life, so—-hope!’ 

Pen-portraits by friends of later years reveal 
Browning as the teacher and poet of old age. 
In the later volumes there may be ‘much mere 
grey argument,’ but there are also flashes of 





spiritual insight in ‘ Pisgah-Sights’ and ‘Aso- 
lando. There are terse well-weighed sen- 
tences of summary on individual poems of later 
composition, as well as a study of the more 
familiar works, thus giving a hand-book value 
to this volume. In the last chapter there is a 
broad survey of Browning’s defects and rank. 
Professor Dowden reiterates the poet’s weakness 
in action and narrowness in characterization 
compared with Shakespeare, naming Browning 
as a possible successor of Wordsworth, ‘not 
indeed as an artist but as a teacher.’ One may 
demur at’certain opinions regarding Browning’s 
literary creed and forms, yet there will be assent 
to this summary of his influence upon his 
readers: ‘ He plays upon the will, summoning 
it from lethargy to activity. He spiritualizes 
the passions by showing that they tend through 
what is human towards what is divine. He 
assigns to the intellect a sufficient field for 
exercise, but attaches more value to its efforts 
than to its attainments. His faith in an unseen 
order of things creates a hope which persists 
through the apparent failures of earth.’ 


ANNIE RussEtt MARBLE. 








MODERN BIBLE STUDIES. * 


The Biblical criticism of the last quarter 
century has revolutionized our conceptions of 
the Old Testament. The aggressive energy of 
that instrument of modern research has required 
a recasting and reconstruction of that litera- 
ture. The expanding results of scholarly 
Biblical criticism have overstepped the bound- 
aries of technical literature, and are now find- 
ing a place in the popular works of the day. 
Such expansion has shown itself in the publica- 
tion of a variety of books designed to enlighten 
the layman in Biblical studies. 

Professor Charles F. Kent has already taken 
a leading place in this country in the popular- 
ization of the results of technical Biblical crit- 
icism. ‘The Historical Series’ for Bible stu- 
dents, and ‘The Messages of the Bible,’ both 
issued under the joint editorship of Professors 
Kent and Sanders, have already demonstrated 
what can be done in this direction. There is no 
excuse today for the ignorance of anyone touch- 
ing the chief results of such scholarly research. 
Though its lines are many and often entangled, 





* NARRATIVES OF THE BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW HISTORY, 
from the Creation to the Establishment of the Hebrew 
Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. With Maps 
and Chronological Chart. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Poitics AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL: An 
Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. J. C. Todd. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue PsaLmMs IN HuMAN Lire. By Rowland E. Proth- 
ero. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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there is ample popular literature to set forth 
the problems and their solution. 

Professor Kent’s present work is volume one 
in a series of six, designed to cover the Old 
Testament. Its aim is, ‘ (1) to re-arrange the 
writings of the Old Testament in a logical 
order, (2) to indicate their approximate dates 
and the classes of writers from which they 
come, and the more important reasons for the 
critical analysis of the different books, and (3) 
to introduce the reader by means of a clear 
translation to the heauty and thought of the 
original,’ with notes of interpretation, and 
other notations to make clear the thought of 
the original. The introduction is a compre- 
hensive discussion of the traditions of Israel, 
their transmission, and their crystallization into 
literature. It is with this literature that the 
author deals; and consequently he must assign 
each document to its proper time and place in 
Israel’s history. The body of the book presents 
in parallel columns, where more than one story 
of an event exists, the text of the required 
narratives. By a subtle acumen the texts have 
been separated and thrown into parallels, or 
otherwise, to give the popular reader a true 
idea of the supposed sources of the narratives 
of the books covered by this volume. The 
appendix supplies a full-enough bibliography, 
characteristics of the narratives, and several 
translations of Babylonian stories parallelled in 
thought to Genesis. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of so colossal a 
task, and Bible students on such a complete 
crystallization of the present status of the 
literary and historical criticism of the eariy 
narratives of the Old Testatment. 

The work of the Rev. J. C. Todd on ‘ Politics 
and Religion in Ancient Israel’ is another pop- 
ular treatment of Old Testament literature. 
The author’s rough-and-ready style, his ten- 
dency to rid himself of hackneyed methods of 
writing and of trite statements, give a fresh 
flavor to a work of this kind. He has a new 
angle of vision, from which he often gives his 
readers a pleasing view of the situation. His 
opening statement is, ‘The Old Testament is 
the epos of the Fall of Jerusalem’(p. 1.). 
Around this event the author’s interest centres, 
as he drives his pen through the Old Testament 
from Genesis to Malachi. The book is full of 
statements, familiar to scholars in this field, 
but startling and even reactionary to some lay- 
men in Bible Study. The author seems to take 
it for granted that his words require no proof, 
that his ipse dizit is final to his readers. This 
method may be necessary for condensation, but 
to be conclusive it should be provided either 
with references as proofs, or with somewhat 
larger elaboration of the topics discussed. One 
of the contentions of the book is that Israel 





was but one of the nations of antiquity, and 
that ‘the religion of Israel is one of the bases 
on which the modern world rests’ (p. 308). 
Israel’s contribution to humanity is an ethical 
religion, as based on the records of the Scrip- 
tures. The New Testament is not the beginning 
of ethics and theology; every page of it carries 
us back to the Old. ‘It is no paradox to say 
that in one sense the New Testament is simply 
a foot note to the Old, telling us that every- 
thing there written is to be understood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He’'is the suffering 
Servant Israel, and he is Israel’s Messianic 
King ; he is the Temple, the sacrificial Victim, 
the High Priest. In a word, the New Testa- 
ment is the Book of God made man; and that 
God is the God already revealed in the whole 
political and social nexus of the time’ (p. 310). 
The theme is one rich with thought, and awaits 
a full and adequately equipped discussion that 
will convincingly carry with it the mind of 
the honest truth-seeking student of the Bible. 

The Psalms are the most universally revered 
portions of the Old Testament. They are mir- 
rors 0“ the human soul, and hence touch man 
in almost every experience in life. Their 
thought is not limited to any age, nation, or 
religious creed. They have been highly prized 
for their spiritual inspiration, by individuals, 
by religious societies, by armies, and by nations, 
for many centuries. They have been material 
for thought, for extensive speaking and writ- 
ing, and for the most determined and vigorous 
action when required. The distinguished 
author of ‘The Psalms in Human Life,’ Mr. 
Rowland E. Prothero, has been in no hurry to 
publish his book, for his activity in collecting 
the material for it has extended over more than 
twenty-five years. His plan of work was, for 
example, to gather from the most distinguished 
church fathers all the hints and direct state- 
ments that would in any way bear on the 
Psalms. Passing from this period, he takes up 
the same items touching the formation of the 
nations. The middle uges, the reformation era, 
the struggle between Protestant England and 
Roman Catholic Spain, the Huguenots, the 
Puritans, the Scottish Covenanters, and the 
revolution of 1688, are periods and movements 
that called to the front some of the richest 
spirits and the sturdiest spiritual characters 
that the world has produced. These giant 
fighters for truth have made frequent and large 
use of the choicest of the Psalms, both for their 
own personal encouragement and for the inspir- 
ation of their valorous supporters. The author 
has carefully gathered the facts from a great 
mass of history and literature, and has deftly 
woven them into a bit of delightful narrative. 
The lucid style, the choice diction, and the 
thrilling events that are often given at some 
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length, make this an instructive and enter- 
taining work on some of the tremendous 
influences of the Psalms on the religious and 
political history of the nations. 

Ira M. Price. 








PATRICK GASS, AMERICAN EXPLORER. * 


The name of Patrick Gass has never been 
written high in the list of American authors. 
What little fame he did acquire through the 
publication of his Journal, written while a ser- 
geant on the Lewis and Clark expedition, was 
likely to perish when the book long since disap- 
peared from print. A reprint of the diary of 
the hardy frontiersman has now been made, 
happily supplementing the recent republication 
of the complete official journal of the expedi- 
tion by the same publishers, Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Placed side by side, the two 
accounts of the incidents of the famous jour- 
ney exactly fit into each other. The one is writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the scientific 
explorers who headed the column, and the other 
from that of the rank and file. 

From the excellent Introduction to the vol- 
ume, written by Mr. James K. Hosmer, one 
gathers that Patrick Gass, by descent a son of 
old Ireland, was a carpenter by trade, whom 
adversity or choice had driven into our regular 
army. 


When Captain Lewis was making up 
the quota of select spirits to accompany him in 
his quest of a northwestern route to the Pacific, 


he included Private 
at the United 
near Kaskaskia, 


then stationed 
government post 
because of his 
skill with the broadaxe. Since the party 
took no tents and expected to spend 
one or two winters on the journey, the advis- 
ability of including some artisan experienced in 
hewing and joining timbers was not to be over- 
looked. Gass was the last man chosen for the 
expedition, and probably the oldest member of 
it except Captain Clark. Yet he was only thirty- 
two! Young blood was needed for such 
adventurous work. 

Gass was not an educated man. No doubt 
his notes, as taken on the long road, were far 
enough from the style in which they appeared 
in print. For this polishing, a Mr. McKeehan 
must be given credit. The official journals of 
the expedition were edited by Paul Allen. 
Gass’s Journal appeared in type in 1807, ante- 
dating the publication of the official records by 
several years. 

The Introduction to the present reprint gives 
some description of the various subordinates in 


*Gass’s JOURNAL OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1811. With Introduction 
by James Kendall Hosmer, LL.D. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


Gass, 
States 
chiefly 








the expedition, and of their subsequent careers 
as far as investigators have been able to trace 
them. Gass, who had risen to the rank of ser- 
geant while on the expedition, saw service in the 
War of 1812, then became a jack-of-all-trades 
of intemperate habits, married at sixty, fathered 
seven children, and died as late as 1870, at the 
age of ninety-nine. His career has been often 
parallelled. It is the story of the courageous 
and hardy frontiersman, strong in everything 
except personal control. 

In some respects, the general reader will pre- 
fer the descriptions of Gass to the official rec- 
ords. Gass never made those long excursions 
into the fields of natural history which the 
nature of the expedition required from its lead- 
ers. He never troubled himself with long 
descriptions of the various unknown animals 
captured or killed, or the peculiar and interest- 
ing plants found. He is concerned with stray 
horses, annoyed by parted tow-lines, and 
‘nearly devoured alive’ by mosquitoes. Tar must 
be made for pitching the boats, and salt must 
be procured from the savages or boiled from 
springs or ocean water; the heavy game which 
the hunters killed must be carried to camp, and 
the wet baggage must frequently be unloaded 
and dried or carried over portages. This was 
the work which fell to Sergeant Gass and his 
fellows. Small leisure was afforded them for 
scientific investigations. 

Frequently the Lewis and Clark records men- 
tion how uncomplainingly the men bore their 
privations. The cheerful tone of Sergeant Gass 
under the most trying circumstances is evident. 
When there was food, they feasted; when there 
was none, they fasted. At one time, the natives 
assured the whites that they had not more roots 
and provisions than they themselves needed, but 
they drove up some horses to be shot. After 
killing one, they were offered another. ‘ That 
was reserved,’ says Gass, ‘until another time, 
and we dressed the one we had killed; and in 
our situation we find it very good eating.’ 
Camping one night in a rain which turned to 
snow, they found themselves next morning 
‘lying in the plains, the snow about five inches 
deep ; and amidst snow and frost, we have noth- 
ing to eat. Without breakfast, we started to 
go to a village of natives, who live on a branch 
of the river.’ On another occasion, ‘ Our stock 
of provisions is exhausted, and we have nothing 
but some roots, which we get from the natives 
at a very dear rate.’ When one of the number 
fell sick, Captain Lewis was ‘ obliged to bleed 
him with a penknife, having no other instru- 
ment at this camp.’ 

Never were the hardships of the explorers 
too great, or the anxiety about their situation 
too keen, to prevent their Americanism showing 
itself, especially on the national holidays. On 
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July 4 of the first year up the Missouri, Gass 
made the following entry in his journal: 
‘Wednesday 4th. We fired a swivel at sunrise 
in honour of the day and continued the voyage; 
passed a creek on the north side, called Pond 
Creek, and at one o’clock stopt to dine. One of 
our people got snake bitten, but not dangerously. 
After dinner we renewed our voyage, passed a 
ereek on the north side, which we called 
PENDENCE, encamped on the north side at an 
old Indian village situated in a handsome prairie 
and saluted the departing day with another gun.’ 


Friday, November 15, 1805, was memorable. 
The official scribes should have been inspired to 
make long entries on that day, because the party 
then came in full view of the Pacific Ocean, at 
the mouth of the Columbia River, establishing 
a fresh claim to the great Oregon country. But 
in the abominable weather, and surrounded by 
thieving Indians, the leaders were not moved 
to raptures. Gass is even more matter of fact. 
He records: 

‘Friday 15th. This morning the weather appeared 
to settle and clear off, but the river remained 
still rough. So we were obliged to continue here 
until about 1 o’clock, when the weather became 
more calm, and we loaded and set out from our 
disagreeable camp; went about 3 miles, when we 
came to the mouth of the river, where _ it 
empties into a handsome bay. Here we halted on 
a sand beach, formed a comfortable camp, and 
remained in full view of the ocean, at this time 
more raging than pacific.’ 


Patrick was faithful to the end in his diary. 


His last entry records the triumphal reception 
of the returned travelers at St. Louis, Septem- 


ber 23, 1806. ‘We arrived on the 23rd, he 
says, ‘and were received with great kindness 
and marks of friendship by the inhabitants, 
after an absence of two years, four months and 
ten days.’ The record of the adventurous Ser- 
geant is well worth preserving in the handsome 
and enduring form in which it now appears. 


EpWIN ERLE SPARKS. 








A MEDIAEVAL PRINCEss. * 


‘ Jacqueline of Bavaria’ is a name that acts 
like the dew of heaven upon the dryest Dutch 
chronicles. At once they bud and blossom, and 
what seemed but a desert is ‘ with sudden herb- 
age crowned.’ In Dutch art and literature, 
and on the stage, Jacoba van Beijeren looms a 
mighty figure against the backgrounds of ro- 
mance. In English chronicles she is ‘ Dame 
Jake,’ and the modern Englishman’s chapter of 
alleged research becomes a comedy of errors 
whem this Countess of Borselen is transformed 
into a glorified queen of the keramic art. The 
gordion knot of contradictory derivations of a 
word uncertain in its origin is cut at once, and 


* A MEDIAEVAL PRINCESS. By Ruth Putnam. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





INDE- . 





‘Borselen’ furnishes the original of ‘ porce- 
lain.’ 

Miss Ruth Putnam, whose position in the 
Dutch scholarship of the English-speaking 
world is unique, is not led away by romance or 
tradition. She keeps amazingly cool while 
exploring that medieval age in which few mod- 
ern breezes of opinion blow, and where, save 
in the puises and expression of the same human 
heart, there is little to remind one of our age of 
steel and coal, of machinery and the telegraph. 
Very little of admiration and not over-much of 
sympathy, but clear insight and determination 
to get at the reality, are the hall-marks of the 
author’s scholarly work. On some pages it 
almost seems as though she purposely refrains 
from being as interesting as she might, lest 
enthusiasm should possibly lend prismatic 
tints to her achromatic critical lenses. Never- 
theless the text is brisk, and the story moves 
brightly forward; while for anyone with much 
power of imagination to construct her environ- 
ment in the past, the narrative makes delight- 
ful reading. 

As Jacqueline had four husbands, she suf- 
fered a proportionate degree of trouble; yet it 
was not her marital companions that laid on her - 
the heaviest burdens. Beside having a decided 
will of her own, she had much misery and little 
enjoyment from her great possessions of land 
and her numerous titles; for both these assets, 
in a rude age of force, excited the cupidity of 
her relatives. To read their letters, one would 
suppose them to be the most affectionate and 
unselfish creatures in the world; but beneath 
their purring lay ever the beak and talons. 
Thus this medieval princess wore a thorny 
crown of sorrows during most of her short life. 
Her career was run in much less than the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Born in 1401, at 
The Hague, she was thus the Daughter of Hol- 
land, and as such was the acknowledged and 
sole heir to her ‘father, the Count, William the 
Sixth,— for neither then nor until Napoleon’s 
day did Holland ever have any kings, and even 
in this disguised republic Dutch sovereigns of 
to-day wear no crown. Married, when little 
more than a child, to a youthful prince who was 
early poisoned, she took a second husband in 
1418; but separating from him, her case was 
referred to the divorce court at Rome. This 
being the time of a change in the Papacy, the 
case dragged for several years, while she both 
wooed and was wooed by an Englishman, being 
alternately loved and deserted by the insular 
Duke who was no other than Humphrey, whose 
library is still at Oxford, a delightful home of 
books. He it was whe ‘magnified’ the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ‘with a thousand pounds 
worth and more of precious bokes’ (129 in num- 


| ber). When Christendom’s chief divorcer decided 
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against Jacqueline, she became the Countess 
Militant; and between the Cods and Hooks, 
leading her soldiers in battle and besieging and 
being besieged, while supporting the lost cause, 
she was a picturesque figure. She finally mar- 
ried her ‘ silent partner,’ the Lord of Borselen, 
owner of a petty feudal patch of land in Zee- 
land. As to title, she became Lady Forester, 
with enough income to live merrily during the 
happiest of her marriages. She lived at the 
same time with Jeanne d’Arc, and fought 
against and was finally conquered by the same 
men who burned one of these two women and 
robbed the other. The peasant has been suffi- 
ciently glorified. It is time the princess should 
be better known in the English-speaking world. 

One scarcely knows which to praise more, the 
patient scholarship or the attractive style of the 
author; the theme of the personality here pre- 
sented, or the picture and suggestions of the 
feudal age, looking into which this book uncur- 
tains so many windows, and upon which it 
opens such pleasing vistas. Yet romantic and 
fascinating as were many of the elements mak- 
ing up medieval feudalism, this book makes 
one feel occasionally like falling on one’s knees 
in thankfulness ‘at feudalism is dead and gone 
forever. Altogether this story of a too-pro- 
tected female is really more interesting in its 
last, perhaps its final, historical setting than in 
most of the romantic presentations of which we 
have had already too many. The book, besides 
being attractive as to contents, style, illustra- 
tions, and general equipment, seems to be almost 
perfect in its proof-reading. 


WiturAm Expiot Grirris. 








RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


The first book on our present list is one of 
the most important works on Africa that have 
been published since Stanley wrote his masterly 
work on the dark continent. Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons, who now holds the premier place as 
an explorer of Africa, entitles his two volumes 
‘Africa from South to North through Marot- 


* AFRICA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH THROUGH MAROTSE- 
LAND. By Major A. St. H. Gibbons. Illustrated. New 
York: John Lane. 

Tue HEART oF THE OkrENT. By M. M. Shoemaker. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THe Mystic Mrip-Recion. By Arthur G. Burdick. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

SPoRT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTHLAND OF CANADA. 
By David T. Hanbury. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

A Norwectian Rampie. By One of the Ramblers. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Our West INDIAN Netcupors. By Frederick A. 
Ober. Illustrated. New York: James Pott & Co. 

A YEAR In Evrops. By the Reverend Walter W. 
Moore. Illustrated. Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication. 








seland.’ It isa pleasure to say that while Major 
Gibbons’s book is hardly in the same class as 
Stanley’s most notable work, it has many excel- 
lent features. It has good pictures, a number 
of well-made and intelligible maps, a good pre- 
face and introductory chapter, and several well- 
prepared appendices giving a summary of the 
important results of the expedition under the 
author’s leadership,— such as England’s share 
in African development, the natural resources 
and the industrial and commercial conditions 
of Africa that fit it for colonization, the good 
and the evil of missionary work there, and the 
administrative systems in operation. The 
author dedicates his work to the late Cecil 
Rhodes, who requested the explorer to make a 
special study of the Zambezi country in order to 
determine the most desirable crossing of that 
river for the great Cape to Cairo Railway. To 
revert to the organization of the expedition, it is 
interesting to note how thoroughly Major Gib- 
bons was equipped. In order to test the naviga- 
bility of the African rivers, he had two alum- 
inum launches and a barge in sections made; 
and with these he continued the exploration of 
the Lower Zambezi, going eight hundred miles 
to the nearest attainable point to Victoria Falls. 
Although Major Gibbons took the utmost care 
in selecting his company, he seems to have been 
followed by ill luck, losing four of his six white 
companions, and being constantly harassed by 
the desertions of his native boys. Yet, with a 
cheerful determination to ignore such _hin- 
drances, he pushed on, following the Zambezi 
to its source, ‘the water oozing from a black 
spongy bog,’ which had previously remained 
undiscovered, and forced his way along the 
Congo-Zambezi Watershed eastward through 
much unexplored country, until he fell in with 
a Congo State expedition, in whose company 
he journeyed to a station in Katanga. From 
there he traversed the countries contingent to 
Lakes Mweru, Tanganyika, Kivo, Albert 
Edward, Victoria Nyanza to the Nile, and 
thence to Khartum. There is much that is 
unusually interesting and instructive in the 
work, but we must confine ourselves to a single 
quotation, relative to the commercial prospects 
of Uganda and Marotseland. Of these two 
countries, Major Gibbons says: 

‘ Excluding the small district comprising Lake 
Kivo, two countries, more than all others, have 
struck me as offering the best prospects for Euro- 
pean settlement. I refer to Uganda and Marotse- 
land. Both contain large plateaus. ranging from 
thirty-five hundred to five thousand feet, and both 
are capable of growing many useful products on an 
extensive scale. Marotseland will grow cereals of 
various kinds, as well as rice, cotton, sugar, and 
rubber, to say nothing of fruits, which with sugar 
at a reasonable _— could very easily be made the 


basis of an industry capable of competing with 
California in the rapidly growing South African 
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market, and of supplying jam at a highly profitable 
rate. Cattle do better in this country than in any 
other part of Africa within my experience, and will 
amply reward a little enterprise. The rich undula- 
tions cf Uganda seem to me especially adaptable to 
wheat-growing on a large scale.’ 

Of course the one thing necessary to the 
development of these countries is the completion 
of the Cape to Cairo Railway, nearly half of 
which is now finished. To those who relish 
tales of adventure in African wilds, this book 
offers many accounts of thrilling incidents with 
natives, lions, elephants, and buffaloes. 

While Africa has had eminent explorers like 
Stanley and Gibbons to write about it, the 
Orient has been less adequately described. 
There is considerable assumption in the title of 
Mr. Michael M. Shoemaker’s latest book, ‘ The 
Heart of the Orient,’ yet we think it is quite 
justified by the contents of the work. The 
author describes a journey from Constantinople 
through the quaint and curious kingdom of 
Georgia, now a part of the Russian empire, 
thence through Armenia, Persia, Turkomania, 
and Turkestan, to the Vale of Paradise, and 
gives vivid and satisfying pictures of the peo- 
ple, from the high life at the Persian court to 
the low life in the tents of the Kirghez, ‘ where 
the camels whispered bits of gossip from 
Ispahan and Bactra, and the donkeys still dream 
of the flight into Egypt.’ The author has, 
moreover, entered sufficiently into the history 
of the various countries to make the way plain 
for the reader. We read with interest of the 
reign of good Queen Tamara of Georgia; of the 
survival of the stolid-faced Armenians through 
the successive persecutions of the Arabian 
Caliphs, the Moguls, the Persians, the Turks, 
and the Russians; of the wonderful Peacock 
throne of Persia; of the Trans-Caspian rail- 
way ; of Samarkand, the poem of the Orient; of 
Bokhara, with its barbaric splendor and squa- 
lor; and, finally, of Russia’s management of 
these far-away strands. The following excerpt 
—a picture of Samarkand — will reveal the 
quality of the book: 

‘Here comes an old man—on the inevitable 
donkey — wrapped in a garment of heavy crimson, 
’ broecaded with flaring yellow figures, while from 
his head rises a turban of green and gold that would 
make a Western man totter, but he sits erect. The 
heels of his pointed red slippers are pressed closely 
into the little beast that carries him forward with 
a steady trot. Yonder a group of turbaned mer- 
chants are closely inspecting a consignment from 
China by the great caravan routes. The patient 
camels that have toiled for so many months under 
its weight are asleep beneath the trees. Veiled 
women pass chattering along on patient donkeys. 
Sedate-looking storks gaze down upon us from their 
ancestral nests high on the leaning minerets. It is 
the Orient pure and simple, and, so far, unpoiluted 
by the tourist element.’ 


Mr. Shoemaker has caught the breath and spirit 





of the Orient, and described it in a manner that 
is at once easy and well-poised. 

From the Orient to the Occident is a long 
jump, even in a review; but there are parts of 
our own country that are almost as little known 
as Persia. Ever since the first explorers crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, the Great American 
Desert, with its strange, picturesque, mysterious 
scenery, has had a fascinating and romantic 
interest. Notwithstanding it has been so often 
and so well described, there is still room for Mr. 
Arthur J. Burdick’s volume having the title 
(suggestively taken from Poe’s ‘ Ulalume’ ) 
‘The Mystic Mid-Region.” Mr. Burdick 
has himself come under the spell of the vast 
desert spaces, and imparts much of their weird- 
ness and charm to the readers of his book. He 
tells of their wonders, their dangers and hard- 
ships, and the possibilities of their reclamation, 
with no little narrative skill. Speculations as 
to their origin and history; tales of suffering 
from thirst in these waterless tracts; descrip- 
tions of desert plants and animals, and of the 
aborigines who, apparently by some slip in the 
law of life, dwell there; stories of venturesome 
prospectors in search of the ‘ yellow streak, ’ 
with many other things, make up the contents 
of this interesting book. The following descrip- 
tion of Death Valley, in the Mohave Desert in 
California, gives a touch of the quality of the 
book : 

‘ Death Valley has an area of nearly five hun- 
dred square miles. It is fifty miles long, and varies 
in width from five to ten miles. Its greatest depres- 
sion is 480 feet below sea-level. In this limited 
area, more men have perished than upon any other 
similar area in the world, the great battle-fields 
excepted. The remarkable mineral wealth of the 
region has been glittering bait to lure men to 
destruction. There are in the valley golden ledges, 
the ores of which run in value to fabulous sums 
per ton. There are vast beds of nitre, soda, salt, 
and other mineral drugs. There is a single salt- 
field in the valley, thirty miles long and from two 
to four miles wide, where salt lies a foot or more 
deep over the entire field. Turquoises, opals, gar- 
nets, onyx, marbles, and other gems and rocks of 
value, exist in abundance. The valley is a store- 
house of wealth, the treasure-vault of the nation, 
the drug-store of the universe; but Death holds the 
title.’ i 
Mr. Burdick asserts, however, that irrigation 
will reclaim much of this arid region to the 
uses of man. 

The title of Mr. David T. Hanbury’s book, 
* Sport and Travel in the Northland of Canada,’ 
is somewhat misleading, for it suggests the 
common type of travel-book that tells of wander- 
ings in search of adventure and oddities in out- 
of-the-way places; whereas the book is really a 
compendium of scientific research in the far 
North of Canada. Mr. Hanbury spent twenty 
months in this almost terra incognita, concern- 
ing which he writes: 
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‘* Barren 
Ground ’’ is a misnomer for the Northland of Can- 
ada. No land can be called barren which bears wild- 
flowers in profusion, numerous heaths, luxuriant 
grass, in places up to the knees, and a variety of 
moss and lichens. It is barren only in the sense 
that it is destitute of trees; hence the name 
De-chin-u-le (no trees) which is the Indian name 
for it.’ 

In Mr. Hanbury, the Eskimos have found a 
friend. He has high praise for their integrity 
and honesty, but he has scant praise for the 
Indians, whom he found to be utterly untrust- 
worthy. The value of the book is enhanced by 
a good introductory historical sketch of explora- 
tion in North Canada, by Mr. J. P. Renwick, 
and also by several appendices giving scientific 
data on the geology, the flora and fauna, the 
weather conditions, measurements of Hudson 
Bay Eskimo, and an Eskimo word-and-phrase 
list. It is to be regretted that a book so well 
printed and profusely illustrated, and giving so 
much fresh information, should be written in so 
crude and unentertaining a manner. 

An ideal way to see a foreign country is to 
jaunt through it in some sort of easy-going 
vehicle. Apparently the stolkjaere of Norway, 
‘a two-wheel pony cart, the body of which is 
hung very high, with a commodious seat for 
two passengers and a raised perch-like seat 
behind the passengers’ seat for the driver or 
skydgut,’ is not the worst riding-cart in the 
world. In such a cart, two men, one a modest 
Rambler and the other an austere Doctor of 
Laws, made a jolly tour in Southwestern Nor- 
way in August and September, months when 
the regular tourists, especially the German and 
the English species, had gone home; and now 
the Rambler recounts the trips in a readable 
way in a little book entitled ‘A Norwegian 
Ramble. He tells us that the two travellers 
‘crossed the country twice, once northwest to 
Molde, our farthest point north, and then down 
the coast, and in and out of the wonderful 
fjords, and finally southeast again through the 
heautiful Valdeas to the capital of this strangely 
fascinating country ; and in all our journeyings 
we never experienced aught from the natives but 
the greatest of courtesy, kindness, and hospital- 
ity.” Next to this uniform hospitality, the 
travellers were most struck by the unusual 
silence prevailing in the land. During their 
entire journey they did not hear the sound of 
bird or squirrel, and of very few dogs; and they 
saw but few pigs and roosters. Perhaps the 
Norwegians are strangely quiet, too; for there 
is no record in the book of conversation with 
them,—the one thing the volume needs to 
enliven it. On the whole, however, it furnishes 
a sketchy account of an interesting jaunt made 
by two congenial men. 

The sub-title of Mr. Frederick A. Ober’s book 


‘I have always maintained that 





on ‘Our West Indian Neighbors’ runs as fol- 
lows: ‘The islands of the Caribbean Sea, 
America’s Mediterranean, their picturesque 
features, fascinating history, and attractions for 
the traveler, nature-lover, settler, and pleasure- 
seeker.’ A, title so comprehensive calls for 
much in the way of fulfilment; but the volume 
seems to justify it. Mr. Ober’s knowledge of 
affairs and conditions in the West Indies is 
extensive and minute. As a collector of birds 
and an adventurer in the islands in 1879-80, as 
Commissioner to the World’s Fair from the 
West Indies in 1891, and as a visitor subsequent 
to the recent war, Mr. Ober has had unusual 
opportunities and advantages for obtaining 
first-hand information, and sufficient time for 
studying the exact conditions of our island 
neighbors in that quarter. The volume is not 
limited to Cuba and Puerto Rico, but includes 
all the important islands even to the Barbadoes 
and Trinidad, treating the inhabitants, the 
climate, the commercial and industrial features, 
the sights of town and country, and the local 
and foreign governments, of each. As our 
interest in the islands is largely commercial, the 
concluding words of Mr. Ober in his book are 
pertinent : 

‘There is no denying the fact that, with the 
exception of Cuba and Puerto Rico, possibly of 
Trinidad, the West Indian islands have retrograded 
in the past century. They have grown poorer, the 
British islands especially, their population blacker, 


hence they are less desirable as places of residence 
for white folk.’ 


We close our present list of travel-books with 
a consideration of the Rev. Dr. W. W. Moore’s 
‘A Year in Europe. As Dr. Moore went 
through Europe with his eye mainly on its 
religious sights and aspects, this view-point is 
prominent in the book, and gives it a certain 
interest and novelty. With him, we visit South- 
ampton, not for the interest of William the 
Conqueror or Richard the Lion Hearted, but 
for the interest of the great hymn-writer Dr. 
Watts; we go to Winchester, not because of 
Alfred the Great, but on account of that 
aggressive churchman Thomas Ken; we see 
Cambridge and Oxford, not as great universi- 
ties, but as great churches; Westminster Abbey 
appeals to us as the home of the Shorter Cate- 
chism ; in Rome we miss the pagan glories, but 
we are edified by a discourse on the relics of the 
Roman Catholic church. Even if we cannot 
agree with Dr. Moore in all his views and asser- 
tions, we can find good topics for discussion in 
his pages. For example, when, after noting the 
beauties of the English cathedrals, he says that 
‘If at the Reformation every cathedral in 
treat Britain had been pounded to pieces by 
the iconoclasts, it would have been an immeas- 
urable calamity to art, but it might have been 
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a real gain to religion; at any rate, it is 
ritualism rather than religion that is now pro- 
moted by the cathedrals,’ we feel as if the ques- 
tion is at least an open one. Yet we must give 
the author due credit by adding that in general 
his statements are not heavily marked by 
uncharitable sectarianism. For those who 
would see Europe in its ‘dim religious light,’ 
the volume will be instructive and entertaining. 
H. E. CoBLENTz. 








BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


The story of the Historians have long understood 
courtships of that the unique position of Eliza- 
Queen Elizabeth. beth Tudor as a queen without a 
consort was a matter of great consequence to 
her kingdom and to the rest of Europe as well; 
but not till recently have they fully appreciated 
the value of the fact as a diplomatic asset. Eight 
years ago, Mr. Martin Hume, of the Public 
Record Commission in England, published an 
extended work in which he traced with great 
minuteness the p of all the various nego- 
tiations for the queen’s hand through a period 
of more than twenty-five years. During this 
period, every marriageable Christian prince 
seems to have been proposed as a fit consort, 
only to be more or less speedily rejected. The 
negotiations ceased with the death of Alengon in 
1584; ‘the faree of marriage’ could be played no 
longer, as there was now no available prince in 
sight. The author views the subject mainly from 
the diplomatic side; he is interested chiefly in 
tracing the effect of these negotiations on the 
policies and polities of the time. It will be 
readily seen that in forming and dissolving alli- 
ances the European princes would be strongly 
influenced by the prospect of winning the hand 
of the English queen, which prospect was kept 
continually before their eyes. Many were dis- 
appointed, however, in finding that the personal 
side of these projects was not considered in Mr. 
Hume’s book, and clamored for a more complete 
treatment. The author has yielded to this 
demand, and has recently published a revised 
edition of his work under its old title, ‘The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth’ (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.), but with two supplementary chap- 
ters which carry the narrative on through the 
queen’s old age to the downfall of Essex in 1601. 
In these he discusses her attitude toward her 
various suitors and later favorites, and attempts 
to show to what extent she was dominated by 
the gentler passions. Mr. Hume’s picture of 
Elizabeth the woman is decidedly interesting; 
while sensible to the fact that she 

many qualities of the less lovable order, he does 
not find her so unwomanly as she is usually 
thought to be. There was much in her conduct 
that will always be severely censured; but on the 
graver charges against her character, the author, 
after examining all the existing evidence, delivers 
a verdict of ‘not proven.’ 





The weather is one of the most 
as influencing = interesting topics of conversation, 
human if one may believe the daily evi- 
dence of his ears. It has also caused the writ- 
ing of many books. One of the latest of these 
is entitled ‘Weather Influences,’ and comes from 
the pen of Prof. Edwin G. Dexter, of the 
University of Illinois, and the press of Mac- 
millan. In order to arouse the reader’s interest, 
the author has devoted the first four chapters 
of his book to weather lore. The moon, comets, 
stars, meteors, and all sorts of meteorological 
appearances in the sky, are popularly supposed 
to be available for making prognostications con- 
cerning the weather. Cats, squirrels, opossums, 
and other animals, are thought to furnish by 
their actions clues to coming changes of weather, 
Standard literature teems with references to the 
effects of meteorological conditions upon the 
emotions and actions of man himself. Professor 
Dexter, believing that there must be some scien- 
tific foundation for the apparent modification of 
man’s conduct by variations of the weather, has 
made a special study of various data which 
throw light upon the subject. Such were reports 
of school deportment, and records of the police 
courts giving accounts of murders, suicides, 
eases of assault and battery, and of drunk- 
enness. There were also available statistics 
about. deaths, insanity, and disorders of various 
kinds, including even clerical errors in banks. 
These were obtained largely from the cities of 
New York and Denver, the separate occurrences 
being over 600,000 in number. They were com- 
pared with the observations of barometric pres- 
sure, temperature, humidity, wind-movement, etc., 
made at the U. S. Weather Bureau stations in 
those cities. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the conclusions drawn are that the reserve energy 
capable of being utilized for intellectual pur- 
poses is affected most by meteorological changes, 
and that those weather conditions which are espe- 
cially associated with misconduct are also pro- 
ductive of health and of mental alertness. School- 
teachers must therefore expect to have their 
tempers especially tried on those days which are 
most invigorating. The results of Professor Dex- 
ter’s laborious tabulations and comparisons are 
made plain to the eye by the plotting of curves 
in the usual fashion. We may say in conclusion 
that the author has made a creditable incursion 
into a field of research where it is generally 
quite difficult to draw satisfactory conclusions. 


Chapters on Professor Thomas Mare Par- 
literary men rott, of Princeton, republishes 
and themes. three of his recent literary 
essays, adding five new ones, and naming the col- 
lection ‘Studies of a Booklover’ (James Pott & 
Co.). In his opening chapter, on Matthew Arn- 
old, he asserts that ‘it is by his poetry that the 
place of Matthew Arnold in English literature 
will in the end be determined’; and then follows 
an admiring and admirable study of this ‘most 
classic of the Victorian poets.’ ‘The Autobiog- 
raphy of Milton’ is not the announcement of a 
newly discovered Milton manuscript, but an out- 
line of the poet’s life based on certain autobio- 
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graphic fragments seattered through his works. 
The suggestion is offered that a fairly complete 
biography of Milton might be made by reprinting 
these fragments in full, and that such a method 
would perhaps portray the poet more vividly 
than does Professor Masson’s great work, where 
Milton is sometimes lost in a crowd of contem- 
poraries. In ‘The Frugal Note of Gray’ the 
writer discards Matthew Arnold’s list of. quali- 
ties constituting a poet’s equipment, and boldly 
essays to define them anew, — a harmless amuse- 
ment in which many before him have indulged. 
In his essay on Dr. Johnson, the author finds 
the great man’s prose style deficient ‘in the 
weightier matters, such as invention, humor, and 
power of characterization.’ Ponderosity does 
indeed belong to Johnson’s humor, which sug- 
gests the gambols of a megatherium, but hardly 
to humor at its best. ‘The Charm of Goldsmith’ 
is well found to reside in his childlikeness. ‘The 
Vitality ‘of Browning’ is dwelt upon as charac- 
teristic of the man; but when it is asserted that 
‘though in the world he was not of it,’ possibly 
a murmur of dissent will arise from those who 
noted in the poet’s lifetime his fondness for 
smart society. Scott, and Robert Fergusson, the 
ill-starred poet of Edinburgh, are the subjects 
each of an entertaining chapter. The appear- 


ance of the volume, in print, illustrations, and 
binding, deserves ‘a closing word of praise. 


An analysis Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography 
and study of has given a special impetus to 
Herbert Spencer. other writings on the same sub- 
ject, both biographical and critical. Prof. Josiah 
Royce uses the work as a convenient basis for an 
analytical study of Spencer’s contribution to the 
eoncept of Evolution. As an essay on this dis- 
tinct subject, including a history of the idea of 
evolution before Spencer’s time, a review of the 
origin, development, and limitations of Spencer’s 
theory, and a statement of the present idea of 
Evolution, Mr. Royce’s book is illuminating. 
Spencer based his philosophy largely on a self. 
constructed definition, the faults and incomplete- 
ness of which Mr. Royce easily points out, at the 
same time showing how these faults made pre- 
cision in Spencer’s philosophy impossible. In a 
supplementary essay on ‘Spencer’s Theories of 
Edueation,’ which, together with a chapter of 
personal reminiscences by Herbert Spencer’s 
assistant, Mr. James Collier, complete the vol- 
ume. Mr. Royce employs the same analytical 
methods in reference to Spencer’s popular series 
of essays on Education, with much the same 
results. There is probably no statement in either 
essay which is not just and accurate; yet the 
book has little claim to its sub-title, ‘An Esti- 
mate and a Review.’ No estimate of Spencer’s 
work is correct which does not lay stress on the 
marvellous bridge of organized thought which 
Spencer built, on the relationships which he 
established between the various sciences, on the 
inspiration which he has been to a large and 
influential school of younger men, on all that he 
did rather than on what he failed to do, on the 
mueh in which he was right, rather than on the 





little in which, thanks largely to his own efforts 
in stating the problems, we are able to prove him 
wrong or incomplete. We believe that Professor 
Royce himself would scarcely call these two 
slight essays his final estimate of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s contribution to the thought of nations. 
(Fox, Duffield & Co.) 


Histories of the To write the history of South 
South American American Republics is a large 
Republics. undertaking; and in attempting 
it for the ‘Story of the Nations’ series (Put- 
nam) Mr. Thomas C. Dawson has wisely devoted 
two volumes to the subject. The first of these, 
setting forth the history of Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uraguay, and Brazil, the countries upon the 
Atlantic coast of the southern continent, received 
notice in these columns a few months ago. For 
the second volume was reserved an account of 
the Republies upon the Gulf and Pacific coasts. 
By far the greater historic interest attaches to 
these, including what we know as the Conquest 
of Peru, the Spanish colonies and vireinates, the 
wars for independence of Spain out of which 
emerged Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
and Columbia, and the gradual development in 
these of something like constitutional govern- 
ment. In spite of the difficulties in the way of 
adequately treating these countries in limited 
space, we have in this second volume an admir- 
able account of them, written more especially 
in view of the economic relations which will 
undoubtedly acerue to the United States from 
the building of the Panama Canal. The publica- 
tion of this second volume was evidently with- 
held until it could contain an account of the new 
Republic of Panama. The chapter devoted to 
that subject, though brief, is informing. The 
illustrations in the book are interesting, and the 
three maps with which it is furnished are very 
valuable. Altogether, Mr. Dawson has brought, 
in his two volumes, the South American nations 
within the range of popular historical study. 


The year has seen an unusual 
and religion number of Whittier biographies 
of Whittier. and studies, not the least pleas- 
ing of which is Mr. Chauncey J. Hawkins’s little 
volume on ‘The Mind of Whittier’ (Whittaker). 
As the 'title-page announces, and as the author- 
ship would lead one to expect, — for Mr. Haw- 
kins is a clergyman,—it is the ‘fundamental 
religious ideas’ of the Quaker poet that are here 
treated. His ‘inner life,’ his optimism, his 
sympathy with nature and the lessons he draws 
from her manifold aspects, his belief in the divin- 
ity of Jesus (for Whittier was no Hicksite), his 
hope of a future life, — all these subjects are 
handled as only a true lover and student of Whit- 
tier’s verse eould handle them, with frequent 
illustrative extracts from the poems. The author 
is inelined to think ‘as many religious ideas 
come from the poets as from'the Bible’; and no 
one who has a spark of poetry in his soul, and 
who bears in mind how much of the Bible is 
itself poetry, will dispute him. We' are reminded, 
and comforted by the remembrance, that with 
all Whittier’s trust in the Eternal Goodness he 
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was by no means unharassed by doubt or unper- 
plexed by difficult problems, ‘the same old baf- 
fling questions,’ which he made no pretense of 
answering. That he is to-day the poet most fre- 
quently quoted in our pulpits, and that his appeal 
to the religious instincts is far stronger than that 
of Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, or Bryant, is an 
assertion few will contest. Mr. Hawkins’s appre- 
ciative study of the dominant element in Whit- 
tier’s verse will send Whittier-lovers back to 
their poet with renewed zest. A misprint that 
may perplex some is found in Mrs. Claflin’s 
name, which appears as ‘Chaflin,’ and in Mr. 
Stedman’s, which masquerades as ‘Steadman.’ 


Under the same editorial auspices 
as that of ‘Our European Neigh- 
bors’ series, and having the same 
publishers (Putnam), a series of ‘Our Asiatic 
Neighbors’ now begins, its initial volume being 
‘Indian Life in Town and Country,’ by Mr. Her- 
bert Compton, whose intimate acquaintance with 
India extends back for thirty years. The first 
part of his work treats of ‘Native Indian Life,’ 
in which the reader is told some most surprising 
things about the divergences of race, religion, 
and language, in India,—divergences greater 
than in any portion of Europe; about what is 
meant by the term ‘caste,’ and what a powerful 
social influence is exerted thereby; about the 
condition of woman under the Indian social sys- 
tem; and about the new epoch in Indian affairs 
ushered in by the opening of the Suez Canal. 
With the subject of his later division, ‘ Anglo- 
Indian Life,’ we might claim to have some pre- 
vious knowledge through Mr. Kipling’s tales; but 
Mr. Compton’s chapters on ‘Bungalow Life’ and 
kindred topics will certainly aid to a better 
understanding and deeper appreciation of Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘Plain Tales from the Hills.’ The book 
contains a wealth of information set forth in 
pleasing style, and verifies the statement quoted 
from De Tocqueville, ‘There has never been any- 
thing so wonderful under the sun as the con- 
quest, and, still more, the government, of India 
by the British.’ 


Indian life 
in town and 
in country. 


Text-books are not 
subjeets for a reviewer. 
; difficult to explain briefly the 
point of view or the manner of presentation of 
an author who addresses himself primarily to 


inspiring 
It is 


An introduction 
to Psychology. 


students. Particularly in psychology, in which 
topie scholars on this side of the Atlantic have 
contributed so many and such distinetive texts, 
is it diffieult to characterize the status of another 
competitor for favor. Professor Murray of Mon- 
treal has re-written his former text-book of 
Psychology and made a larger and more readable 
volume of it (Little, Brown & Co.). The book 
belongs to the class of psychologies that depend 
upon deseription as the chief method of pres- 
entation. It covers the conventional ground, 
dividing the subject material into topies belong- 
ing to general psychology and those belonging to 
special psychology. In both portions clearness 
and readability are prominent, and an effort to 
carry the interest of the student is maintained. 
It eannot be said that the result presents any 
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unusual features; but Professor Murray’s book 
will find favor among those who sympathize with 
his methods of presentation. This verdict must 
not be understood as condemning the volume with 
faint praise, but, on the contrary, as an expres- 
sion of admiration for the success with which a 
well-planned scheme of presentation has been 
carried out. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


‘House and Home,’ by Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Carter, is a practical book on home management 
published by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. It is a 
volume in ‘The Woman’s Home Library,’ to which 
a second contribution is made by Miss Eleaner 
B. Clapp, whose book is entitled ‘The Courtesies,’ 
and is a manual of every-day etiquette. Allied 
to these books in interest is ‘The Expert Maid- 
Servant,’ by Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, just 
published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish, in their 
‘What Is Worth While’ series, the following new 
volumes: ‘How to Bring up our Boys,’ by Mr. S. A. 
Nicoll; ‘The Lost Art ot Reading,’ by Dr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll; ‘The Inner Life,’ by Dr. J. R. 
Miller; and Count Tolstoy’s recent ‘Bethink Your- 
selves!’ that most eloquent plea for an end of 
warfare. This moving tract has also just been sent 
us in pamphlet form by Messrs. Ginn & Co., as 
publishers for the International Union. It can- 
not be too widely circulated or deeply pondered. 

The new enlarged edition of ‘Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers,’ as edited by Dr. George 
C. Williamson, has now reached the fourth volume, 
covering the letters from N to R. New biographies 
of the British painters Reynolds, Romney, and Ros- 
setti constitute the chief feature of this volume. 
An important article on Ruskin is contributed by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. There are also entirely new 
biographies of the Italians Tintoretto, Francia, and 
Guido. The illustrations are numerous and satisfac- 
tory. The Macmillan Co. publish this standard 
work, which is now within one volume of comple- 
tion. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are publishing 
a ‘Library of Illustrated Biography,’ consisting of 
reprints, each in a single fairly large volume, of 
standard works of this class. The following eight 
volumes are now ready: Mrs. Gaskell’s life of 
Charlotte Bronté, Farrar’s life of Christ, Cross’s 
life of George Eliot, Lockhart’s life of Scott, 
Irving’s lives of Columbus and Mahomet, Boswell’s 
life of Johnson, and Professor James A. Harri- 
son’s life of Poe, as recently written for the ‘ Vir- 
ginia’ edition of that author’s works. These 
handsomely-printed volumes are very: desirable for 
library use, and are supplied at a moderate price. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish in their 
‘Chiswick’ series a group of eleven small volumes, 
tastefully printed and bound, and having a con- 
siderable diversity of interest. The list is as fol- 
Dante’s ‘New Life,’ in Rossetti’s match- 
less version; Gray’s ‘Elegy’; Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
Village’; Storm’s ‘Immensee,’ translated by Miss 
Bertha M. Schimmelpfennig; FitzGerald’s ‘Omar’; 
‘A Browning Calendar,’ edited by Miss Constance 
M. Spender; Mr. Lang’s translation of ‘ Aucassin 
and Nicolette’; ‘The Face of the Master,’ by Dr. 
J. R. Miller; ‘Richard Wagner,’ by Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole; ‘Raphael of Urbino,’ by Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton; and ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson,’ by the 
same writer. All these books are illustrated. 
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NOTES. 


It is understood that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
next novel will appear serially in the ‘Century’ dur- 
ing the coming year. A new story by Mrs. Alice 
Hegan Rice will form another interesting serial 
feature of the same magazine. 

A new edition (the seventh) of Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis’s standard work on Corea, to be pub- 
lished at once by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
will contain additional chapters bringing the his- 
tory down to the present year. 

Dr. James A. Henshall’s ‘Book of the Black 
Bass,’ which for more than a decade has held 
place as a classic among anglers, is published by 
the Robert Clarke Co. in a new edition, thoroughly 
revised and embodying a supplement, ‘More about 
the Black Bass.’ 

With its October issue ‘The Craftsman’ appears 
in a new typographical dress, a distinct improve- 
ment over that hitherto used. We are glad to 
note the well-deserved success of this magazine, 
now the leading exponent of the arts and crafts 
movement in America. 

A tribute to the late ‘ Jenny June,’ in the form 
of a volume entitled ‘ Memories of Jane Cunning- 
ham Croly,’ is published by the Messrs. Putnam. 
It is the work of various hands, and includes a num- 
ber of Mrs. Croly’s own papers and addresses, 
besides three portraits. 

One of the most important scientific publications 
of the year will be issued at once by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press in Prof. Jacques Loeb’s 
‘Studies in General Physiology.’ The work pre- 
sents a systematic account of the author’s recent 
noteworthy researches in the problems of life- 
phenomena and kindred subjects, 

A volume of pleasant and sprightly comment 
upon domestic topics is offered by the ‘Every Day 
Essays’ of Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne. The 
author has an optimistic temperament, and is pos- 
sibly a little inclined to sentiment, but her cheery 

hilosophy of life is given a very attractive garb. 

essrs. Rand, McNally & Co. are the publishers. 

We reserve for future mention the new volume 
of Mr. Kipling’s stories, ‘Traffices and Discoveries,’ 
merely noting at present that it comes to us in the 
regular trade edition from Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., and also from Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons as Volume XXII. of their handsome subscrip- 
tion edition of Mr. Kipling’s works. 

‘The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,’ told in 
part by herself and in part by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, 
is presented by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. in a 
very attractive new edition, printed from new 
plates. The two volumes in which the work first 
appeared, seven years ago, are now reduced to 
one, though all of the original matter is retained. 

‘A Short Constitutional History of the United 
States,’ by Dr. Francis Newton Thorpe, is a con- 
densed form of the author’s larger works upon 
the same subject. It is a single volume of clear 
exposition and closely reasoned discussion, made 
particularly valuable by its elaborate index to 
the Constitution, and its extensive lists of refer- 
ences to leading constitutional cases. Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. are the publishers. 

A new edition of Count Tolstoy’s works, in 
twenty-four volumes, is being undertaken by 
Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. The translation is a 
new one, the work of Prof. Leo Weiner of Harvard, 
who has also prepared for the edition a new 
biography of Count Tolstoy. In addition to con- 
siderable matter not heretofore included in any 





English translation, the edition will contain an 
exhaustive bibliography and a unique alphabetical 
‘thought-concordance’ to the complete works. The 
illustrations will number nearly one hundred and 
fifty, reproduced in photogravure and etching. 

The new edition of Mathilde Blind’s Life of 
George Eliot, announced for publication by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., will include a new chapter on 
George Eliot’s present position in literature as 
determined by the leading critics who have written 
of her in the twenty years following her death; 
some new information as to her life and environ- 
ment, gleaned from letters and surviving friends; 
and an exhaustive bibliography. Illustrations have 
also been added. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1904. 


Activity, Geographical Centres of. World’s Work. 
American Coup @’Etat of 1961. H. D. Sedgwick. Atlantic. 
Australian Telegraph System. H. H. Lusk. No. American. 
Bible’s Style, On Improving the. J. H. Gardner. Atlantic. 
Blue-Jacket, Our Modern. R. F. Zogbaum. Century. 
Brain, Human,—Is it Stationary? W.I. Thomas. Forum. 
Brain of the Nation, The. Gustave Michaud. Century. 
Canada, Western, in 1904. T. M. Knappen. Rev. of Revs. 
Canada’s New Governor-General. Review of Reviews. 
Canadian Public Affairs. Agnes C. Laut. Rev. of Revs. 
Clipper Ship, A, and her Commander. Atlantic. 

College Student, The Self-Supporting. North American. 
Colonies, Alien, and Children’s Court. North American. 
Cotton, Rich Kingdom of. C. H. Poe. World’s Work. 
Country Life. Ralph Waldo Emerson. Atlantic. 
Criminal Law, Private Societies and Enforcement of. Forum. 
Election Contests, Close. John T. Wheelwright. Atlantic. 
Fire and Faulty Construction, Protection against. Forum. 
Folkstone out of Season. W. D. Howells. Harper. 
Gladstone’s Friendship with Lord Acton. Lippincott. 
Harcourt, Sir William. G. W. E. Russell. No. American. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. Review of Reviews. 

Hoar, George Frisbie. Talcott Williams. Rev. of Revs. 
Horse in America, Evolution of. H. F. Osborn. Century. 
Hungary, What People Read in. Review of Reviews. 
Insurance Funds, Investing. H. W. Lanier. World’s Work. 
International Arbitration. Sir Robt. Finlay. No. American. 
Irish Muse, The. Fiona Macleod. North American. 
Japan, A Letter from. Lafcadio Hearn. Atlantic. 

Japan, Emperor of. D. W. Stevens. World’s Work. 
Japan and the Resurrection of Poland. Review of Reviews. 
Japan’s Fitness for a Long Struggle. World’s Work. 
Japan’s Opportunity. Baron Kaneko. No. American. 
Japanese Devotion and Courage. O. K. Davis. Century. 
Jefferson, Some Family Letters of. Scribner. 

Lakes, Great, Winter on the. George Hibbard. Harper. 
London, Abiding. Dora G. McChesney. Atlantic. 

Monroe Doctrine and Non-Intervention. J. B. Moore. Harper. 
Morley and Bryce in America. Review of Reviews. 
Negro Problem, Negro’s Part in. Kelly Miller. Forum. 
Negro, The Old-Time. Thomas Nelson Page. Scribner. 
Pack-Mule, The, Bolton C. Brown. Atlantic. 

Philippines, The U. S. in the. Alleyne Ireland. Atlantic. 
Planets,—Are They Inhabited? C. Flammarion. Harper. 
Psychical Research. Andrew Lang. Harper. 

Railroad Accidents in the U. S. Review of Reviews. 
Railroads, Safety on. John J. Esch. North American. 
Republic, Lost, Search for a. Walter Hale. Harper. 
Royal Academy, The. Fred A. Eaton. Scribner. 

Russia, Diplomat’s Recollections of. A. D. White. Century. 
Russia, Plight of. John F. Carr. World’s Work. 
Russian Army, Conditions in. T. F. Millard. Scribner. 
Science, Modern, Some Greek Anticipations of. Harper. 
Scott,—Was he a Poet? Arthur Symons. Atlantic. 
Stage Scenery, Modern. John Corbin. Scribner. 

Suicide and Life Insurance. W. H. Lawton. No. American. 
Tibetan Leader, A. J. Deniker. Century. 

Trackers of France, The. R. B. de Monvel. Century. 
Venice, Legends and Pageants of. W.R. Thayer. Lippincott. 
Welfare Manager, The. Lillie Hamilton French. Century. 
Wheat, Harvesting the. I. F. Marcosson. World’s Work, 
Work and Play. Arthur Stanwood Pier. Atlantic. 
Working Life of Germany and America. World’s Work. 
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List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 184 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dtau since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


HISTORY OF ANDREW JACKSON, Pioneer, Patriot, Soldier, 
Politician, President. By Augustus C. Buell. In 2 
vols., with photogravure portraits, 8vo, gilt tops, 
uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. net. 

My Literary Lire. By Mme. Edmond Adam (Juliette 
Lamber). With portraits, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
542. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 

IN THE Days or CHAUCER. By Tudor Jenks; 
introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
16mo, pp. 302. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. net. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER as his Friends Saw him. 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 135. Pilgrim Press, 


HISTORY. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE TupoRS. By Sir Walter 
Besant. Illus., 4to, gilt top, pp. 430. Macmillan Co. 
$7.50 net. 

LEAGUE OF THE HO-DE-NO-SAU-NEE, OR IROQUOIS. By Lewis 

Morgan. New edition, with additional matter; 
edited and annotated by Herbert M. Lloyd. Illus. in 
color, etc., large Sve, gilt top, uncut, pp. 332. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $5. net. 

A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Francis Newton Thorpe, A. M. 8vo, pp. 459. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.75 net. 

A HIsToRY OF THE ANCIENT WoRLD. By George Stephen 
Goodspeed, Ph. D. Illus. in colors, etc., 8vo, pp. 483. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

ROMAN HISTORICAL SOURCES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
aed A. Sanders. Large 8vo, pp. 402. 

0. 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, = 1846. 
Gold Thwaites, LL. D. Vol. VIII., Buttrick’s Voyages 
(1812-19), and Evans's Pedestrious Tour (1818). 
Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 364. Arthur H. Clark 
Co. $4. net. 

TwENTy Famous Navat Batties, Salamis to Santiago. 
By Edward Kirk Rawson. New edition ; illus., 12mo, 
pp. 730. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

WADSWORTH; or, The Charter Oak. By 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
Conn. : Published by the author. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


AN ELIZABETHAN MANUSCRIPT Preserved at Alnwick Castle, 
Northumberland: Collotype Fac-simile and Type 
Transcript. Transcribed and edited by Frank J. 
Burgoyne. 4to, gilt top, pp. 260. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $28. net. 

RENAN’S LETTERS FROM THE Hoty LAND: The Corre- 
spondence of Ernest Renan with M. Berthelot, while 
Gathering Material in Italy and the Orient for “The 
Life of Jesus.” Trans. by Lorenzo O’Rourke. With 
photogravure portrait, large 8vo, = top, uncut, pp. 
313. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. net. 

A History or Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. 
From the earliest texts to the present day. By 
George Saintsbury. Vol. III., Modern Criticism, com- 
pleting the work. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 656. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 

Bits or Gossip. By Rebecca Harding Davis. zone. gilt 
top, pp. 233. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 
THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY. With 
introduction by Lucy D. Baxter, and original draw- 
ings by Thackeray. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 194. 

Century Co. $1.50 net. 

THe AMATEUR Spirit. By Bliss Perry. oe De top, 
pp. 164. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2 

IMAGINARY OBLIGATIONS. By Frank Moore Oslne. 
uncut, pp. 335. Dodd, Mead & Co. -20 net. 

AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM. Selected and edited, with 
an et Essay, by William Morton Payne, 
LL. D. 12mo, pp. 40 = Library.” Long- 

ne 


with 
Illus., 


Illus., 
75 cts. net. 


Edited by 
Macmillan 


Edited by Reuben 


W. H. Goocher. 
Pe, 399. Hartford, 


12mo, 


mans, Green & Co. 
HERBERT SPENCER: An Estimate and Review. By Josiah 
Royce. Together with a chapter of personal reminis- 
cences by James Collier. 12mo, pp. 234. Fox, Duf- 


field & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Paropy ANTHOLOGY. Collected by Carolyn Wells. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 391. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

More NOTES FROM UNDERLEDGE. By William Potts. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 308. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. net. 

THe STAR OF BETHLEHEM: A Miracle Play of the Nativ- 
ity. Reconstructed and adapted by Charles Mills 
~~. 12mo, uncut, pp. 70. Fox, Duffield 
& Co. ° 





NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 


COMPLETE WorRKS OF DANIEL DEFor. Edited by Gustavus 
Howard Maynadier. In 16 vols., with etched frontis- 
pieces, 12mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $16. 

LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES. Comprising: Life 
of George Eliot, by John W. Cross; Life of Scott, by 
John G. Lockhart; Life of Columbus, by Washington 
Irving; Life of Mohamet, by Washington Irving; Life 
of Johnson, by James Boswell; Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe, by James A. Harrison; Life of Christ, by F. 
W. Farrar; Life of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Each illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Per vol., $1.50. 

PorMs OF WILLIAM Morris. Selected and edited by 
Percy Robert Colwell. With photogravure portrait, 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 360. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

Tue Greek Ports: An Anthology. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. With photogravure frontispiece, 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 341. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

Lomngpeene Liprary. New vols.: Zenobia, by William 
Ware; Harry Lorrequer, by “Charles ver; Pride 
and Prejudice, by Jane Austen; Gil Blas, by Alain 
René Le Sage; Rienzi, by Edward Bulwer- Lytton. 
Each illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Per vol., $1.50. 

Hanpy VoLumMsE CLAssics. New vols.: Sheridan’s Come- 
dies, edited by Brander am ang UF Addison’s Somers, 
with introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie; Ches- 
terfield’s Letters, edited by Charles Welsh; Songs from 
the Dramatists, text of Robert Bell, edited and 
enlarged by Brander Matthews; The ‘Hundred Best 
English Poems, selected by Adam L. Gowans, M. A. 
Each with partrall, 18mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Per 
vol., 35 cts. 

LETTERS FROM A PorTUGUESE NuN to an Officer in the 
French Army: Being a Reproduction of the Edition 
of 1817. With frontispiece, 18mo, uncut, pp. 133. 
Brentano’s. ve a 

POETICAL WORK DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. With 
introduction we "William M. Rossetti. With portrait, 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 349. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Music, and Other Poems. By Henry van Dyke. 12mo, 
cm top, uncut, pp. 116. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
net. 

Tue Puace or My Desire, and Other Poems. By Edith 
Colby Banfield. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 154. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

Love TRIUMPHANT: A Book of Poems. By 
Lawrence Knowles. — gilt top, uncut, pp. 168. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1. net 

SeEMIRAMIS, and Other Plays. By Olive a oy pore. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 255. Brentano’s. $1.2 

Day DREAM AND Even Sonc. By Frederic Pairentia Sher- 
—_ 12mo, uncut, pp. 67. James Pott & Co. $1.10 
ne 

Littte Forks Down Souts. By Frank L. Stanton. 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 140. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Tue Heart’s Quest: A Book of Verses. By “Barton 
Grey.” 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 145. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

BoYLAND, and Other Poems. 
“Tilus. by Will Vawter. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
THE ONE AND THE Many. By Eva Gore-Booth. 

pp. 111. Longmans, Green & Co. 

UNDERNEATH THE BouGH: A Book of Verses. By George 
Allan England. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 96. Graf- 
ton Press. $1 net. 

LULLABY CASTLE, and Other Poems. 
Channing. 16mo, gilt top, 
Brown & Co. $1. net. 

A Littte CHILD’s WREATH. By Elizabeth Rachel Chap- 
man; illus. by W. Graham Robertson. 24mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 70. John Lane. 50 cts. net. 

VasHut1I: A Poem in Seven Books. By John Brayshaw 
Kaye. Third edition; 12mo, gilt top, pp. 166. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

POEMS AND SONGS. 


Frederic 


HE TRAIL TO By Wilbur D. 
Nesbit ; 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 164. . net. 


12mo, 


By Blanche Mary 
uncut, pp. 62. Little, 


12mo, uncut, pp. 


By J. R. Newell. 
1386. R. G. Badger. $1.50. 
Sonss or a Crtry. By Howard V. Sutherland. 


12mo, 

gilt top, uncut, pp. 98. San Francisco: James H. 

Barry. $1. 

EcHOES FROM THE GLEN, in Divers Keys. By William 
Page Carter. With portrait, — gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 138. Grafton Press. $1. n 

Lyrics or CHILDHOOD. By Beward, .~ om 
gilt top, pp. 55. Grafton Press. $1. net. 

PEBBLES FROM THE SHORE. By E. A. Kimball, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 58. R. G. Badger. 1.25. 

Tears: A Drama of Modern Life. By Julius mye. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 78. Poet-Lore Co. $1.2 


12mo, 


12mo, 
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FLEETING Fanctges. By William F. Kirk. 
uncut, pp. 127. R.G. Badger. $1.25. 

Poems. By William M. Byram. —_— gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 109. R. G. Badger. $1.5 

A NATIONAL PAEAN: Poems and AR By Walter Allen 
Rice. With portrait, large Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
94. R. G. Badger. 1.50. 

THe TRAGEDY or SAUL, First King of Israel. By Lewis 
A. Storrs. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 124. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. 75 cts. net. 

THe HEAVENLY Dykes. By June E. Downey. 
uncut, pp. 63. R. G. Badger. $1. 


12mo, gilt top, 


12mo, 


FICTION. 
Tue Son or RoyaL LANGBRITH. By W. D. Howells. 
gilt top, pp. 369. Harper & Brothers. 
TRAFFICS AND Discovertzes. By Rudyard Kipling. 
aaa uncut, pp. 363. Doubleday, 


8vo, 


12mo, 
Page & Co. 


THe Law or Illus., 


THE LAND. By Emerson Hough. 

12mo, pp. 416. Bobbs-Merrill Co. -50. 

THe TRUANTS. By A. E. W. Mason. Illus., 12mo, pp. 379. 
Harper & Brothers. p -50 

Dovste Harness. By A nthony Hope. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

My Lapy or THE NortH: The Love Story of a Gray- 
Jacket. By Randall Parrish. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 362. 
A. C. McClurg & Co, $1.50. 

THe YouTH oF WASHINGTON. Told in the form of an 
autobiography. By 8S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 290. Century Co. $1.50. 

Tue Lapy or LoyaLtty Hovse. By Justin Huntly McCar- 
thy. 12mo, pp. 299. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
BEATRICE OF VENICE. By Max Pemberton. Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 378. Dodd, Mead & Co. -50. 

Tue Common Lor. By Robert Herrick. 
pp. 426. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE MASQUERADER. By Katharine Cecil Thurston. 
12mo, pp. 328. Harper & Brothers. 1.50. 

GeNEVRA. By Charles Marriott. 12mo, pp. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

THe FarRM OF THE DacGcer. By Eden Phillpotts. 
12mo, pp. 297. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Reaper. By Edith Rickert. 12mo, pp. 341. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A Box or MatcHes. By Hamblen Sears. 
etc., 12mo, pp. 369. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
pp. 346. Century Co. $1.50. 

A CAPTAIN IN THE RANKS: A Romance of Affairs. By 
George Cary Eggleston. With frontispiece in color, 
12mo, pp. 337. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

THE QUEEN’s ApvocaTse. By A. W. Marchmont. 
12mo, pp. 422. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.5 

HEARTS IN Exits. By John Oxenham. With [, eaeraneee, 
12mo, pp. 300. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.5 

THe EAGie’s SHapow. By James Branch Cabell. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 256. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

TRAITOR AND LOYALIST; or, The Man Who Found his 
Country. By Henry Kitchell Webster. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 318. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THe Princess THora. By Harris Burland. 
pp. 360. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Tue Letrer D. By Grace vere. Litchfield. 

1.50 


12mo, pp. 410. 


12mo, gilt top, 
Illus., 

313. D. 
Illvs., 
Hough- 

Illus. in colors, 
$1.50. 


12mo, 


Illus., 
0. 


Illus., 12mo, 


12mo, pp. 

322. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

BETHANY: A Story of the Old South. By Thomas E. Wat- 
son. Illus., 12mo, pp. 383. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Fisuers. By J. Henry Harris. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 344. John Lane. $1.50. 

Tue Gray Worip. By Evelyn Underhill. 
Century Co. 1.50. 

Tue HILLs or FREEDOM. By Joseph Sharts. 
pp. 296. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

THe Mapicans. By Miriam Michelson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
361. Century Co. $1.50. 

FALAISE OF THE BLESSED Voice: A Tale of the Youth of 
St. Louis, King of France. By William Stearns 
Davis. 12mo, pp. 360. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THe Prince CHap: A Story in Three Curtains and Sev- 
eral Scenes. By Edward Peple. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 386. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.10 net. 

Tue Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 12mo, pp. 597. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

THe Recorps. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
gilt top, pp. 321. G. W. Dillingham Co. 

A a Princess. By Robert Barr. [Illus., 12mo, 

. 306. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Guinea In Arms: A Tale of Two Hemispheres. By 
General Charles King. [Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 350. 
The Hobart Co. $1.50 

Trixy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
12mo, pp. 299. Houghton, Mi 


12mo, pp. 351. 


Illus., 12mo, 


Illus., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


s. With pregetegtone, 
in & Co. $1.50. 





Tue CLosep Book, concerning the Secret of the Borgias. 
y the Chevalier William Le Queux. 12mo, pp. 350. 
Smart Set Publishing Co. $1.50. 
Doctor Tom: The Coroner of Brett. By John Williams 
Streeter. 12mo, pp. 271. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Sweet Peccy. By Linnie Sarah Harris. TIllus., 12mo, 
pp. 279. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. By W. B. Maxwell. 
pp. 384. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 

THe Sorrows or Sap’ep: A Problem Story of the East. 
By James Jeffrey Roche. Illus. in color. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 195. Harper & Brothers. 0 

MAMMY ‘’MONGST THE WILD NATIONS OF EUROPE. By 
Ruthella Mary Bibbins. Illus., 12mo, pp. 305. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Jim Hickey: A Story of the One-Night Stands. By 
George V. Hobart. [Illus., 16mo, uncut, pp. 119. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. 

TwENTY-Five GuHost Stories. Compiled and edited by 
W. Bob Holland. 12mo, pp. 255. J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Co. 50 cts. 


12mo, 


RELIGION. 


BALANCE: The Fundamental Verity. By Orlando J. 
Smith. Svo, gilt top, pp. 286. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

THE CHURCHES AND EpvucATED MEN. By Edwin Noah 
Hardy, M. A. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 305. Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25 net. 

Tue Lirtite Book or Lire AFTER DEATH. By Gustav 
Theodor Fechner; trans. from the German by Mary 
C. Wadsworth; with introduction by William James. 
12mo, pp. 108. Little, Brown & Co. ° 

THE EPISCOPALIANS. By Daniel Dulany Addison. 

16mo, pp. 252. “Story of the Churches.” 

Taylor Co. $1. net. 

DIVINE PRESENCE. 


Illus., 

Baker & 

THE By Martin R. Smith. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 203. Longmans, Green & Co. 80 cts. net. 

FINDING THE Way. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 16mo, pp. 
282. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 65 cts. net. 

Tue Face or THE Master. By J. R. Miller, D. D. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 31. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

MESSAGES OF THE MASTERS: Spiritual Interpretations of 
Great Paintings. By Amory H. Bradford. New edi- 
tion; illus., 16mo, pp. 256. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
65 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


JaPAN: An Attempt at Interpretation. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 541. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE: A Survey by its Highest Author- 
ities. Edited by Alfred Stead. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 697. Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. net. 

Tue KINGDOM or SIAM. Edited by A. Cecil Carter, M. A. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 280. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$2. net. 

AcTUAL InpiaA: An Outline for the General Reader. By 
Arthur Sawtell. With map, 12mo, uncut, pp. 120. 
London: Elliot Stock. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS. By Grover Cleveland. 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 281. Century Co. $1.80 net. 

FacTs AND Figures: The Basis of Economic Science. By 
Edward Atkinson. 8vo, pp. 202. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $1.50 net. 

MopERN INDUSTRIALISM. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 300. 
ton & Co. $1.50 net. 


Ph.D. 
Apple- 


By Frank L. McVey, 
“Business Series.” D. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


THE LAND AND SEA MAMMALS of Middle America one the 
West Indies. By Daniel Giraud Elliott, E. 
In 2 parts, illus., large 8vo, uncut. Field 
Columbian Museum. Paper. 

ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS. By Camille Flammarion; 
authorized translation by Frances A. Welby. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 345. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PsYCHOLOGY. Based on the author’s 
“Handbook of Psychology.”” By J. Clark Murray, 
LL. D. 12mo, pp. 517. Little, Brown & Co. $1.60 
net. 

THE ae or WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. By A. T. Story. 

llus., 12mo, pp. 215. D. Appleton & Co. $1. net. 
a Ged oF THE Great Kitts. By Charles Frederick 
Stansbury.  [Illus., ao gilt top, uncut, pp. 221. 
Grafton Press. $1.2 


A QUINTETTE OF gaeaiean By Effie Bignell. [Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 220. . Baker & Taylor Co. $1. net. 


Chicago : 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA: A Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United 
Kingdom and America, from Earliest Times to the 
Present. By W. ees —“, Vol. I., A-G. 
8vo, pp. 627. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3. net. 

A. L. A. CATALOG: 8,000 Volumes for a Pouniar Library, 
with Notes Prepared by the New York State Library 
and the Library of Congress under the auspices of the 
American Library Association Publishing Board. 
Large 8vo, pp. 900. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. Paper. 

A PRIMER OF LIBRARY PRAcTIcE for Junior Assistants. By 
George E. Roebuck and Wm. Benson Thorne. 12mo, 
pp. 159. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 

SYNOPSES OF DICKENS’S NovELS. By J. Walker McSpad- 
den. 24mo, pp. . “Handy Information Series.” 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 45 cts. net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


WOMEN IN THE Fine Arts, from the e7 Century, B. 
C., to the Twentieth Century, A. D. Clara Erskine 
Clement. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 395. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. 50 net. 

THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE: By 
Russell Sturgis, A.M.  Illus., 5. 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 

How To CoLLect OLtp Furniture. By Frederick Litch- 
field. Illus., Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 169 Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 

MODERN MusIcAL Drirt. By W. J. Henderson. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 211. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PicTurES. By Sarah Tytler. 
Illustrated edition; 8vo, gilt top, pp. 371. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

THe ART OF CARICATURE. By Grant Wright. 
pp. 180. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. net. 


A Handbook. 
large S8vo, pp. 


Illus., 12mo, 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. By John Fiske. Holi- 
day edition; illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
= top, uncut, pp. 338. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4. 
net. 

FraNcgE, Historic and Romantic. By Joel Cook. 
vols., illus. in photogravure, 8vo, gilt tops. 
T. Coates & Co. 

THE TAR Basy, and Other Rhymes of Uncle Remus. 
Joel Chandler Harris; illus. in color, etc., by A. B. 
Frost and E. . Kemble. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
191. D. Appleton & Co. $2. net. 

Rome. By Walter Taylor Field. In 2 vols., illus. in pho- 
togravure, etc., 16mo, gilt tops, uncut. L. C. Page 
& Co. $2.40 net. 

NATURE AND CULTURE. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Hol- 
iday edition; illus. in photogravure, 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 326. Dodd, Mead Co. $2. 

FLORENCE IN THE POETRY OF THE BROWNINGS. Edited by 
Anna Benneson McMahan. Iillus., 12mo, pp. 230. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.40 net. 

Tue LOvE oF AZALEA. By Onoto Watanna; illus. in color 
by Gazo Foudji. S8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 239. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 

A JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF CHRISTMAS. 
ilius. by Frederic Remington. 
pp. 93. Harper & Brothers. 


O_p Love Stores RETOLD. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 183. Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. $1.50 net. 

THE Poet’s CORNER: Deentogs in Color by — Beer- 
bohm. Folio. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 n 

THe Book or CLEveR Beasts: Studies in a 
History. By Myrtle Reed; illus. by Peter Newell. 
12mo, pp. 231. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME, and Other Stories. By John 
Fox, Jr. Illus. in color, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

CHISWICK Serres. New vols.: Aucassin and Nicolete, 
trans. by Andrew Lang; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
trans by Edward FitzGerald; Dante’s The New Life, 
trans. by D. G. Rossetti; Gray’s Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard; Goldsmith’s The Deserted Vil- 
lage; Storm’s Immensee, trans. by Bertha Schimmel- 
fennig; Richard Wagner, by Nathan H. Dole; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, by Sarah K. Bolton; Raphael, by 
Sarah K. Bolton. Each illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Per vol., 50 cts. net. 

MORNING THOUGHTS TO CHEER THE Day. Selected and 
arranged by Maria H. LeRow. 18mo, pp. 315. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 80 cts. net. 

A BROWNING CALENDAR. Edited by Constance M. 
Spender. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
76. T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net. 


In 2 
Henry 


By 


By Owen Wister ; 
—— gilt top, uncut, 





WHAT IS WoRTH WHILE Series. New vols.: The Lost 
Art of Reading, by W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D.; The 
Inner Life, by J. R. Miller; Bethink Yourselves ! ue 
Lyof N. Tolstoi, trans. by V. Tchertkoff and I. 
How to Bring up our Boys, by S. A. Nicoll. Back 
12mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Per vol., 30 cts. net. 


EDUCATION.—-BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY in the Secondary School. 
Francis E. Lloyd, A.M., and 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 491. ‘american Teachers’ Series.” 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

THE PREPARATION OF THE CHILD FOR SCIENCE, 
Boole. 12mo, pp. 157. 
50 cts. 

THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. With introduction and 
notes by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 12mo, pp. 145. 
“Atheneum Press Series.” Ginn & Co. 60 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA: Forty Years’ Observation 
of Native Customs and Superstitions. By Rev. Rob- 
ert Hamill Nassau, M.D. us., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 389. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION. By Francis L. Well- 
man. New and enlarged edition. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 404. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF MENTAL AND SOCIAL 
MEASUREMENTS. By Edward L. Thorndike. Large 
8vo, pp. 212. New York: The Science Press. $1.50 
net. 


By 
Maurice A. Bigelow, 


By M. E. 
Oxford University Press. 


Woman’s Home Lisrary. New vols.: House and Home, 
a practical book on home management, by Mary Eliz- 
abeth Carter; The Courtesies, a book of etiquette for 
every day, by Eleanor B. Clapp. Each 1lémo. A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. Per vol., $1. net. 

CAREERS FOR THE COMING MEN: Practical and Author- 
itative Discussions of the Professions and Callings 
Open to Young Americans. By various writers. With 
portraits, 8vo, gilt {op uncut, pp. 245. Saalfield 
Publishing Co. $1.5 

THE TABLE, and How to , re It. By Mary Whipple 
Alexander. Illus. .» 12mo, pp. 210. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

THe ExPerT MAID SERVANT. 
rick. 16mo, pp. 139. 

DUALITY OF THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE: 
Original Research. By Emil Sutro. 
New York: Physio-Psychic Society. 

Hints ON REVOLVER SHOOTING. By Walter 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 130. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Christine Terhune Her- 
Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 
An Outline of 
12mo, pp. 277. 
1.50. 


Winans. 
$1. net. 








AUTHOR'S ASSISTANT. Indexing; proofreading; typewriting 
eens eee: 





Catalogue of Books published 


AMERICAN HISTORY. eof etic: mailed on request. 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N. Y. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


TENS of of Mabe bey eee Bae hee ee 
att. ig these,Iecturee aldremen, cl 

theses, lectures, addresses, club books 
yy 3 = » bh hy yy - hest 
cabvasatiy ana ibe rary references. 


Miss M. H. BUCKINGHAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


op Publishing Company of high standing 
wants investor. Established two years. May 
take active part in management on liberal salary, 
if desired. Company has valuable connections and 
contracts to develope. Best references. Experience 


not necessary. McDONALD-WIGGINS CO., 
257 Broadway, New York City. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 











SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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WADSWORTH; 


or, THE CHARTER OAK 
Aw AMERICANA ITEM WHICH READS LIKE A ROMANCE. 
400 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 prepaid. 


W. H. GOCHER, Hartford, Conn. 


BRAIN mu makes SUCCESS easier. A right use of body and 
rain, as other things and forces are used, makes 
cess easiest. Ge to the unignorable evolutional bases b: 
* Crante-Muscular s of Brain and —_ Erbés. Ilius- 
trated, Pop. Lang , cloth, $1.20. Postage 10 cts. Al booksteres, or 
T romethean Publisher, 622 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
BOUGHT AND 89OLD 

LETTERS WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

Send for Price Lista. One West 34th St., New York. 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR. A monthly magazine for auto- 
graph collectors, One dollar a year. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


yao, Stud of Ivanhoe, with plans of Castle and = of Ivanhoe 
A Guide to English S yatax o Pas Ge ate & : — L 
y of t mg, inclading co! 
of Romola, The S Study of 

Esmond, ‘for the study of Semetical arranged es 
study clubs and college classes; The Creative Art of 

Study-Guide Courses (10 cts.), method of work in clubs ond 
contig classes. Single copies each, 50 cts. Special price for classes. 


Address H. A. DAVIDSON, Cambridge, Mass. 




















AUTOGRAPH 
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CHOICE AND RARE BOOKS 
From private libraries and London auction sales. 
New catalogue just ready. Best ever issued. Send 
postal at once and you will secure some bargains. 

All in Fine Condition 


Cc, E. LAURIAT CO. 








Boston, Mass. 








HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS, Pocket Edition 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes. 
List price, 35 cts. per volume. (Price to schools, 25 cts.) 
SEND FOR LIST. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN CH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


BOOKS 








NO BRANCH STORES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 





SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 


Volumes now ready : “‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” *‘ Loves Labours’ 
Lost,” “‘ Comedie vot Errors,” “ Merchant of Venice,” ** Macbeth” 
Julius Casar” in December, “Hamlet” in March, other plays to 
‘oliow). Price in cloth, 50c. net ; limp leather, 75c. net. (Postage, 5c.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. Se | 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. Ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. state wants. Catalogues free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Baumenan, Ene. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Crui 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 








STORY-WRITERS, Hy - -y 7 Historians, eriticlom of pour 
poet or its skilled revision ake 
Such work, said 





correction, or advice as to pub! 

George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
circular D, or forward your book or MS. 


Terms by agreement. Send for 
to the New York Bureau oft Revision, 10. Fifth peg York. 


Do You 





Instruction by mail in literary compositi: 
on suited to ens oe 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 
Send for circular. 

EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
55 West 47th Street. New Yor«. 


BY THE WAY! fax 82 KLIP? 


| Covers to Order | | Price List Pree | 


YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three hundred sheets in ten sec- 
onds. The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 
H. H. BALLARD, 59 Pittsfield, Mass. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 
Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 
Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smollett, Thackeray, 
Tolstoi. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 























Cc. Se PRICE, 
1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTER OF CHOICE and RARE BOOKS 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those forming Fine Libraries 
to his collection of First and Choice Editions of Standard Authors, 
Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and “ Phiz,” 
first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Leigh Hunt, etc. Devot- 
ing his attention exclusively to the choicer class of books, and with 
experienced agents abroad, he is able to guarantee the prompt and 
efficient execution of all orders. 
Frequent catalogues of Select Importations are issued and sent 
gratis on demand. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, ets, Chicago. 


Week beginning October 31 
ARNOLD DALY 


IN BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDIES 


The Man of Destiny 


AND 


How He Lied to Her Husband 
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Special Library Catalogues 





and lists—we publish the best and most 
complete issued by any bookseller. 


Books of all Publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 





Librarians and Book 





Committees 





receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of all 
books. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 








Now ready: 
Pror. Dr. DIETRICH REICHLING 


Appendices ad Hainii Copingeri 
Repertorium bibliographicum 


Additiones et emendationes. Pars I. 


Very important bibliographical item containing a full de- 
scription of 365 incunabula entirely unknown to Hain and 
Copinger, and very many corrections and annotations to both 
books. 206 pages. 8vo. Price, $2.50. 
JACQUES ROSENTHAL 
10 Karl Str., Munich, Bavaria, Germany. 


ae Canategues : Scarce and Valuable Books and MSS, 
had, post free, on application. 








VOLUME VI 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Contains twenty-five leaflets of the Old 
South series. The subjects include the 
English explorations in America; the ex- 
pansion of the United States; the Peace 
Movement, etc. Bound in cloth, $7.50. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 

















Last Hours of Sheridan’s 


Cavalry 
Or THE ELEVEN DAYS’ CAMPAIGN 
By Henry Epwin Trematn, Brig.-General 
12mo. Cloth. 560 
Portraits, maps, and numerous illustrations. 
Price, $1.50 net; postage, 12c. extra. 

A concise and true account of the closing moh of the ous Civil 
General Lee and 


War, together with a record of the surrender of 
the grand review in Washington. 


BONNELL, SILVER & BOWERS 
NEW YORK 














THE 


Appreciation of Sculpture 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Companion volume to “ How to Judge Architecture ” by 
the same author, and “ Pictorial Composition ” 
by Henry R. Poors. 

Each volume, over 80 illustrations, net, $1.50. (Postage 14 ets.) 
Special edition of THE APPRECIATION OF SCULP- 
TURE, net, 83.00. (Postage 24 cts.) 

The third in a series of handbooks invaluable to those who would 
master the fundamentals in the understanding 
and appreciation of art. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 











33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 





Woodward & Lothrop 


BOOKSELLERS : : WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The careful attention of book buyers throughout the United States 
and Canada is ed to our fine collection of rare and choice books, 
including those ted by the Kelmscott, Essex House, Vale, 
Mosher, Elzevir, Aldhve, Roycroft, ee and other well- 
known presses, whose name is a guarantee of excellence in work- 
manshi 
We Pall special attention to a set of Willlam Morris’s wiortn. 
(supp'emental to the Kelmscott issues) in 8 vols., printed by the 
trustees of his estate, and completing his works; a rare edition of the 
nd, by Archbisho Vorai printed in Black 
Letter at Nuremburg in 1472; the Vale Press » 38 vols.; 
aan — editions of us of Charles Lamb; John Fiske’s Histories: 
es Ambrosiana. 
Also the Satires of Juvenal rinted by Aldus Manutius in 1501 ; 
The Essex House Psalter ; $ —_ Letter to 
(45 copies a © —_ of William orris, oclaned at the Doves 
= and many othe: 
A descriptive catalogue with prices will be sent to any address in 


the world. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Book Dept. Washington, D. C. 


The Dura Library Binding 


Is the outgrowth of the Wales Improved 
Binding patented June 7, 1898, and is 
warranted to outwear any binding in use. 
Endorsed by many Librarians. It costs 
no more than by the old way, and will 
stand more than 100 per cent. more wear. 


A TRIAL ORDER IS SOLICITED 


J. RUFUS WALES, iartsonovan, mass. 
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SOURCE BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


This’ series of annotated reprints‘ jill include some of the best and rarest contemporary volumes of travel, 
history, and biography dealing with the Colonial and Revolutionary periods and the exploration and 
settlement of the farther West, and will be edited by Rurus Rockweit Wi1son, author of “ Rambles in 
Colonial Byways,” ete. 


ANDREW BURNABY 
Travels Through the Middle Settlements of North America, 1759-1760 


Small 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. An educated Englishman’s fair-minded account of the condition of the 
colonies on the eve of the Revolution. 
Major-General WILLIAM HEATH 


Memoirs of the American War 
Small 8vo, cloth. (Ready Oct. 31.) $2.50 net. Especially valuable for its accounts of the British 


retreat from Lexington, the battle of Bunker Hill, and the later engagements about New York. 
W. W. CANFIELD 


The Legends of the Iroquois, As told by the Cornpianter 


From authoritative Notes and Studies. New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50 net. 


Other titles in preparation. Detailed circular upon request. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 43 East 19TH Street, NEW YORK CITY 











An Index to Poetry and Recitations 


Being a Practical Reference Manual for the Librarian, Teacher, Bookseller, Elocutionist, etc. 


Edited by EDITH GRANGER, A.B. 


“The librarian, bookseller, teacher, will recognize the utility 
of the InpEx or Porrry anp Recrrations at a glance, and 
will give it a place beside Poole’s. It is presumably the 
most copious index of first lines in existence. The editor 
has set a high example of originality, intelligence, labori- 
ousness, and accuracy.” © — From a column review in The Nation, Sept. 22. 


The work indexes very nearly four hundred standard and popular collections of poetry and recitation books, including dialogues, 
orations, drills, etc., comprising about thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically under three heads — titles, authors, and first 
lines. An appendix contains lists of titles suitable for special occasions, such as Arbor Day, Washington's Birthday, etc., also lists of 
drills, tableaux, pantomimes, etc. These additional helps will be of great assistance to thgse for whom the Impxx is intended. 


Price, $5.00 net 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 




















THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





